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ABSTRACT 



An attempt was made to gather information about 
working women and to learn what provisions they made for the care of 
their preschool age children while they worked. In the pursuit of 
this information, the following tasks were performed; (1) 
documentation of where and how children are cared for while their 
mothers work, (2) finding out what working mothers want regarding 
care for their children, (3) study of the interrelated elements 
between child care arrangements and the mothers’ work situations, (4) 
drawing up of specific conclusions from the study so that future 
discussions and plans are based upon reliable evidence, and (5) 
prescribing of avenues for future action based on documented needs of 
the community. To obtain this information, two separate 
questionnaires were designed; one for the mother and the other for 
the employer. Findings of this study include; (1) Working mothers are 
here to stay; (2) The number of women in the labor market grows each 
year; (3) Parents are prone to accept custodial care as being 
sufficient; (4) Working mothers choose child care arrangements that 
are most convenient; and (5) Day care services are often poorly 
defined. It is recommended that; (1) a day care communications center 
be established; (2) Programs presently providing group day care 
services to children be improved; and (3) A resource center for 
licensed family day care mothers be established. (CK) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"The Rochester 1 area will experience unprecedented 
growth during the coming years, gaining an esti- 
mated 40,000 new residents by 1985, . ... during 

the next twenty years as much new building will 
occur as took place in all of the more than 100 
years of Rochester's existence prior to 1960, 

Therefore, the central Question facing the Roch- 
ester community in the coming years is .... ' how 
should the area develop in the future?' The answer 
to (this) question will, to a large extent, depend 
on how well the community plans for the growth, 11 
(Rochester Olmsted Transportation Planning Study, 

Desion fo* Tomorrow, Rochester, Minnesota, May, 

1968. ) — 

Several nation-wide studies have indicated marked increase in the number of 
women in the labor market. Citizens and community leaders in Olmsted County 
noted, also, the evidence of two recent local studies and in their concern 
beoan to ask, "Who cares for the children?" This report gives some answers 
to this question, that sounds very simple, but is, in fact, very complex. 

Hopefully, the findings, conclusions and recommendations in this report will 
play an important part in Rochester's continuing comprehensive planning program. 



BACKGROUND I [[FORMATION 



In I960, females constituted a larqe proportion of the labor force, 31.5% tn 
Olmsted County and 45.5% in the City of Rochester. A 1965 school survey, 
conducted by the Rochester Women's Civic League, revealed that the precentage 
of working women was as high as 62% in some neighborhoods. In the last few 
years, there has emerged a pattern of increasing segregation of living areas 
by income, age and marital status. The younger families live in the outlying 
areas, leaving the central city to the widowed, divorced, elderly, young single 
adults and families without children. Out in the newer subdivisions, it was 
revealed that as much as one-fourth of the population was under five years of 
age and that there was almost a complete absence of elderly persons in these 
areas. The greatest growth in the last decade occurred on the Northwest side 
of town, and accounted for 54.8% of all new single family dwellings and 19% 
of all multiple family dwellings built within the city. 

According to the 1970, U. S. Census reports, Olmsted County now has a popula- 
tion of 81,268. Rochester comprises 64% of this number, with 51,568 people. 

In other words, roughly 30,000 of the people live outside of the city. 
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Regarding the labor force of Rochester, there were 25,982 people employed 
in 1960, At the time of this writing, the 1970 census figures on the labor 
force were not yet available^ However, it has been predicted that at the 
average rate of increase of 800 jobs per year, the labor force should curr- 
ently be about 34,000. By 1985, there may be at least 46,000 in the Rochester 

labor market. Taking the 1968 figures on the percent of working women, there 

are now at least 11,000 women who are working in Olmsted County. 

This study concentrated its efforts on only a small proportion of the county's 

total population. That is, the focus of this studv was on working women with 

preschool aoe children, According to the 1969 School Census figures, there 
were 9,984 chi Idren below six years of age. There was found to be a heavier 
concentration of preschool age children in Rochester than outside the city 
in the rural areas. The Rochester School District #535 (which includes Oronoco) 
reported having 8,189 preschool children, or 83% of all children in this age 
group in the county. Where the ratio of total population between the City of 
Rochester and outside the City is 5 to 3, the ratio of preschool aoe children 
is 8 to 2. These figures were particularly important to the considerations 
and decisions about s&fnplincj the total population “for a county-wide survev. 

As in most communities throughout the United States, Rochester has a variety 
of resources which serve young children and their families. In reviewing 
the Directory of Health and Welfare Resources, compiled by the Olmsted County 
Association for Mental Health, in 1970, there are at least 11 social agencies 
that provide general and specialized services to young children. There are 
highly specialized medical, psychological, vocational and educational facil- 
ities available as well. There are legal services to families, vocational 
training centers for handicapped, mentally retarded and the mentally ill. 
Rochester also has active service clubs, religious social action groups, 
and several organizations that serve people with special needs or interests. 
Looking at the lists of services, it would be easy to say that Olmsted County 
has just about everythi no . But ? the peool e would be the first to express 
quite freely what improvements should be made and how certain needs might 
be fulfilled. They are no different than any other conscientious community 
that wants the best for each citizen. 

Among these services to children and their families are a number of day 
care and preschool education programs. Olmsted County Department of 
Social Services was one of the first in Minnesota to develop a service 
for licensing and supervising family day care homes. There are now over 100 
licensed homes with a combined capacity to serve over 300 children. There arc 
seven nursery schools serving approximately 350 youna children, and there are 
three day care centers with a total licensed capacity of 98. There is a 
specialized service for the mentally retarded, the Olmsted County Day Activity 
Center, which serves 35 people of all ages, including preschoolers. All dav 
care services listed above serve nearly 800 children. 

In addition, there are homemaker services provided by the Family Consultation 
Center, whereby trained personnel serve families in their own homes when a 
parent has been Incapacitated or is absent. 
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Following is a list of the group day care centers: 

Aldrich Memorial Nursery School, Inc. 
Bethany Nursery School 
Christian School (Stewartvi 1 le) 

Civic League Day Nursery 
Faith Church Day Care Center 
Meadow Park Day Care Center 
Olmsted County Day Activity Center 
Rochester Montessori School, Inc. 
"Y-Tots" of Y.W.C.A. 



Olmsted County was the first in Minnesota to start a vocational -technical 
orooram to train child care personnel. There is a special laboratory class 
?oom where young children are served. Such a setting provides unique opportun- 
ities for vocational students to observe children s behavior and to acouir 
practical skills in working with children. 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



The purpose of this study was primarily to gather information about workinn 
women in Olmsted County and to learn what provisions they made for the care 
of their nreschool aae children while they worked. Such data was requested 
bv community leaders in Rochester, who were charged with the resoonsi bill ty 
of planninofor future community services for all young children in the county. 
Synergetic Systems, Inc., under contract with the Olmsted County Department of 
Social Services, agreed to carry out the tasks listed below : 



1. To document where and how children are cared for while their mothers 
work. 

2. To find out what working mothers want regarding care for their child- 
ren. 

3. To study the inter-related elements between child care arranoements 
and the mothers' work situations. 

4. To draw specific conclusions from the study so that future discussions 
and plans are based upon reliable evidence. 

5. To prescribe avenues for future action based on documented needs of the 
community. 
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PROCEDURES 



There were two areas studied : 

1. Child Care Arrangements, described in Section I; and 

2 . Mothers' Work Situations, Section II. 



In order to obtain as much information as possible about both subject areas, 
two different seaments of the population were selected on the basis of who 
would most likely provide the most reliable and valid data. One source was 
the workina mother, who had preschool ape children and had experienced mak- 
ing provisions for the care of her children while she worked. The other source 
was the- ;Jnpl oyer, who could provide information about working women, thoi r 
work situations and what problems may exist in regard to child care. 



Both sample populations were interviewed by means of two specially desinn- 
ed questionnaires. One specifically related to the working mother and the 
other to the employer. Some of the same questions were asked of both groups 
where it was appropriate to compare . thei r answers to find areas of disagree- 
ment or agreement, to test the validity and reliability of the ciuestions and 
responses and to note certain biases that may occur. 



The content and structure of each questionnaire was arrived at by the follow- 
ing process: 

1, Records and reports, which had been compiled by a local preschool 
study committee, were reviewed in order to make use of already 
existing knowledge about day care in Olmsted County. 

2. Information was gathered from related studies which had been done 
throughout the country, 

3, Several discussions took place with community leaders and local 
citizens, who helped define problems, priorities and what areas 
needed exploration. 

4. Once assessments and predictions were made, the Questions were struc- 
tured and arranged so that the respondents would be able to share 
their experiences, knowledge and opinions with as much honesty and 
clarity as possible. Both open-ended and pre-coded questions were 
used. 



5, Each questionnaire was pre-tested in another community and final re- 
visions were made before it was administered in Olmsted County. 

The sample population of working women in Olmsted County was chosen as follows: 




1, The size of the sample was 100 working women. There were 20 working 
women from outside of Rochester chosen to represent the rural residents. 
And, there were 80 working women from the Greater Rochester Area, Thi s 
ratio was based on the preliminary findinqs that 20% of the women with 
preschool children lived outside of Rochester. 

2. The women were to be interviewed if they were working full or part 
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time for pay outside of their own homes at the time of the survey 
or if they had worked any time during the year prior to the sur- 
vey. These respondents are referred to in this report as working 
women" or "working mothers." 



3 Each working mother was to have at least one child who was 5 years 
old or vounger and was to have experienced making child care arrange- 
ments "One completed interview (not included among the 100 interview* 
schedules which comprise this report) was considered invalid because 
the mother had worked durinq the past year before her child was born 
and had not experienced making child care arrangements, which was con- 
sidered pertinent to this study, 

4. The mothers were to be interviewed in their own homes during hours that 
they would most likely be at home. 

So that each workinq mother in the total population of the county would have 
an equal chance of being selected for interviewing, a random sample approach 
was used. Maps of the county and the city were divided into a number Of equal 
sized tracts. Each tract was assigned a number. Those tracts which were zoned 
as non-residential , or that had an extremely small population were excluded. 

From the remaining tracts the sample was selected with the help of random num- 
ber charts. Starting points and counting systems were then devised. Each 
tract was divided into equal sized sub-tracts, which werg indexed and used as 
a basis for random selection. The sub-tract chosen was the starting Ponitwl th- 
in the tract. The interviewers were instructed to proceed door to door froin a 

given starting Doint and in a given direction until a n JJSt°1f e !ie or* 

found. The interviewer was allowed to ask an unqualified respondent if he or 
she knew anyone in the neighborhood who was a working mother with oreschool age 
chi 1 dren . 9 Upon recommendations the interviewers could then proceed directly 
to that residence. After completing an interview, the interviewer was instruct- 
ed to skip a certain number of houses (a systematic counting system from 1 to 
5). No two respondents could live next door to each other and a qualified 
respondent could not recommend a friend or neighbor to the interviewer. No more 
than 6 interviews were to be completed from a single tract. 



The employers were selected as follows* 

1. There were to be ten employers selected. 

2 . These employers were to represent a variety of trades and services 
from the following industrial classifications: 

Medical 

. . , .Manufacturing 

.Education 

... .Hotel -Motel 
....Public Employees 
. . . .Food Processing 
. , . .Communications 
. . . .Merchandis ing 

Finance 

Food Handlers 



3. Each employer should be selected on the basis of having the high- 
est number of women employed in a specific calssification, 

4, The person to be interviewed, was to be the one responsible for 
hiring and firing employees (usually the personnel officer.) In 
one company, there were four personnel officers, one for each major 
division in the company. Two of these were interviewed simultaneously 
and their answers were combined into one interview schedule represent- 
ing that company. 

To insure the accuracy of the data, the following procedures were used: 

1. Each major company was telephoned in advance to identify the personnel 
officer. 

2. The personnel officer was then called to arrange an appointment. 

3. Follow-up letters were then sent to confirm the appointment. 

4. The letter requested that they prepare certain facts, !,e.g. number of 
women employees, and the number of women employees, who r ,had young-, 
children. 

A letter of support from the Rochester Chamber of Commerce was provided for 
each interviewer, to establish the authenticity of the survey. This letter 
proved to be helpful, for many people in the community feared that this might 
be a sales pitch of some kind.' 

A thorough orientation regarding the techniques of interviewing and to acquaint 
the interviewers with the questionnaire (for the mothers) was conducted.* 

Most of the mothers were contacted on a Saturday, a day when they would most 
likely be at home. In order to find 100 working mothers with preschool child- 
ren, approximately 600 homes were contacted. There were about 150 residences 
where the people were not at home at the time the survey was conducted. 

Following is a breakdown of the location and numbers of interviews completed 
throughout the county and the city: 



1. 


Rural (outside the 


city) 


20 


working 


women 


2. 


Northwest 


Quadrant 


of Rochester 


26 


II 


it 


3. 


Northeast 


ir A 


II. |l 


6 


II 


ii 


4. 


Southwest 


II 


II II 


24 


II 


u 


5. 


Southeast 


II 


II II 


24 


II 


ii 






Total 


100 


Working 


women 
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Section I 



THE CHILDREN AND THE ARRAi'iRt! lErJTS FOR THEIR CAPE 



Introducti on 



In February, 1965,, there were 12.3 million children 
under 14 vears of aoe whose mothers worked , el trier full 
or nart time, for at least 6 months durino the preced- 
i no year. This number represented one-fifth (22 percent) 



of all the nation's children in this age range. 



(Children's 
and ! 'el fare, Chi Id 
in t he United 
Print! no 



bureau, U.S. Department of Healths Education 
Care Arrangements o f Work inn Pothers 
States' . (Washington J.C . ; UT5T. 

Office, 1966), p, 15.) 



What haopens to children while their mothers work? Where are the children? 

Who takes care of them? What kind of child care services exist in the com- 
munity? Are these services being used? What oart do relatives, friends, 
and neighbors play in the child care picture? What do trie mothers want and 
what do they think are the best kinds of care for their children? 

Generate research projects could be conducted on each of these questions and 
inevitably more questions would arise as each subject or problem was explored 
in depth. Although such i n-depth research was not the intent of this study, 
it did uncover information which may be of interest to other researchers in 
decidina where more precise measurements could be applied. It was the intent 
of this studv oo obtain a generalized description of working mothers and the 
situations which relate to the care of their children while they worked. The 
scope of this project was limited to the studv of nreschool aoe cmldren and 
their care and did not include children older than 5 years. 

When a mother decides to no to work, there usually is much deliberation about 
what to do with the children. There are many things to think about and there 
are many decisions for both parents to make. Each child must be considered in 
respect to his age, health and level of maturity. Some parents wonder now a 
child will get along with other children or with unfamiliar adults. Parents 
also wonder how their child will adjust to new surroundings or how the cnild 
will feel about being separated from his mother. Should someone come into the 
home to care for the child or should the child be brought to someone else s 
home? Some oarents may have several resources to choose from, such as rela- 
tives, friends and neighbors, while other parents are hard pressed to locate 
even adeauate resources. Then, there are the possible expenses of transnor a- 
tion and fees to consider. What can the family afford to pay? In addition, 
schedules must be figured out so that everyone is happy, from the employer at 
7:30 in the morning to the hungry family waiting for a warm meal at the end or 
the day. This combination of questions would be a challenge for an expert . 
Yet, such decisions arc made by working parents every day and they don t seem 
to see this process as a complicated one. 
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A, The Children 



1 , The Number of Children Below 19 Years of Age 

Most families (60%) of the sample population, had two or 
three children below 19 years of age, Amona the 100 house- 
holds, there was a total of 274 children ages 18 and under, 
nr an average of 2.74 children per household. The distribu- 
tion in numbers of children ran from one to einht in a family 
(See Table 1 .) 



TABLE 1, NUMBER OF CHILDREN BELOW 
19 YEARS OF AGE PER HOUSEHOLD 



No. of 
Children 


No. of 
Househol ds 


Total No, of Children 
Below 19 Years of Age 


1 


17 




17 


2 


29 




58 


3 


31 




93 


4 


15 




60 


5 


4 




20 


6 


3 




18 


7 


0 




0 


8 


1 




8 


Total 


100 




274 
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Number of Chi 1 d ren Below 6 Years of Age 



One major criteria used in selecting a respondent for inter- 
viewing was that the person must have at least one preschool 
ana child in the house. "Preschool aqe" was defined as five 
years old or vounger. Among the 100 renresentati ve households, 
there was a total of 142 preschool age children. Host families 
(67%) had only one child in this aae group. The average (mean) 
number of preschool children per household was 1,42 or one and 
a half preschool children oer familv unit. The distribution 
of numbers of preschool age children ran from one to four in 
a family. (See Table 2.) 



TABLE 2, NUMBER OF CHILDREN BELOW 6 YEARS OF AGE 

PER HOUSEHOLD 



!o. of Preschool 


No. of 


Total No. of Preschool 


Age Children 


Households 


Age Children 


1 


67 


67 


2 


28 


56 


3 


1 


3 


4 


4 


16 


TOTAL 


100 


142 
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3, Distribution of Preschool Children by Anes 



The average (mean and median) age among the preschool group in 
the sample was 3 years and one month. There were twice as many 
four year olds as there were infants below age one (32 four 
year olds as compared to 16 infants below age one). When com- 
paring the number of children between ages 3 and 5 with the num- 
ber of children who were below 3 years of age s there were 1h 
times as many children in the older group: 85 childrens ages 

3 to 5, as compared to 57 infants and toddlers. All the children 
included in this sample had mothers who were currently working 
or who had worked during the past year. The findings of this 
study reveal that the occurence of mothers working when their child- 
ren are over three years' of age is 1 H times' greater' than v/hej*. their 
children are below' three years, ol d- s although there, are* stil'l a sig- 
nificant number who work when their children are v ery youno . 



TABLE 3 


. DISTRIBUTION 


OF NUMBERS 


OF PRESCHOOL ARE CHILDREN BY AGES 


Ages 




Responses Indicating Number of Preschool 
Children in the Household and Each 
Child's age. 


Total No. of 
Children 






CHILD #1 


^m;oL 


CHILD i/3 CHILD #4 




Under 1 


yr. 


15 


i 




16 


1 — 1.11 


yrs 


17 


4 




21 


2--2.11 


yrs 


16 


4 




20 


3 — 3.11 


yrs 


17 


7 


2 


26 


4—4. 11 


yrs 


21 


6 


3 2 


32 


5—5.11 


yrs 


14 


11 


2 


27 


TOTAL 




100 


33 


5 4 


142 



B. Chi 1 d Care Arrangements for Preschool Age Children 

The nuestion s "Who usually looked after your cnild while you (the 
mother) worked?", was asked in reoard to each child. The interviewers 
translated the answer by check i no the appropriate item in a pre-coded 
classification of arrangements. This classification system was adapt- 
ed from a national study conducted b y the U.S. Office of H . E . . and 
the U.S, Department of Labor in cooperation with the U.S. Census 
Bureau (Ibid.) 

The documentation of where the children are cared for while their 
mothers work, however , is more complex than what may initial lv appear 
on the surface. There may be one or more possible child care arrange 
ments for a child durino a single day and a mother may make different 
arranaemonts for each child If she has. more than one chile. In order 
to clarify these several variables, the followino classifications and 
terms will be used in this report: 

....Primary Child Care Arr angement : This term refers to the place 

whers the chTfiT was caxeci for and/or the person who took care ot 
the child over the longest period of time in a given day, weak or 
month. This applies to one child or more than one child from the 
same family who were cared for all in the same way . ,*!here child- 
ren v;are in kindergarten, the term "primary arrangement referred 
to the time the child was not in school, 

Secondar y Child Care Arrangements This term refers Jo the place 

where the child was cared for and/or the person wno took care o_ 
the child for a shorter period of time than the primary child car 
arrangement and such an arrangement was used as supplementary to 
the primary. This applies to one child or more than one child from 
the same family who were cared for all in the same way, 

....Multiple Child Care Arrangements : This term refers to the situa- 

tion where third were two or more children in a family unit ano 
the mother made different child care arrangements for each child 
rather than make one arrangement for all her children simultaneousl. . 

A mother who made multiple child care arrangements may also have 
made primary and secondary arrangements for one or more of her cm io 
ren during a given day, week or month. 

To obtain information about primary child care arrangements the question 
of "Who usually looked after your child? , was asked. To record s ~ 
arrangements , the mothers were th,n asked, "Did this arrang en*nt cover all 
the time you were away at work? , anc if not, Wnat other uh _ children 
Arrangements did you make?" Where there were two or £Ounp ch J 

in a family, the mothers were asked if they arranged for the care ei 

children all in the same way or differently. This latter question referred 
to multiple child care arrangements. 
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This study revealed that 35.9% of the families in the sample made 
secondary arrangements for their children. This means that 51 
preschool age children out of 142 were cared for by more than one 
person in more than one place on a regular basis. 

Regarding multiple child care arrangements, there were five families 
where the mothers made different arrangements for each of their child- 
ren. Among these particular five families, three mothers made second- 
ary arrangements for each child in addition to nakino primary arrange- 
ments. These rather complex situations will be explained in greater 
detail later in this section. 

1 . P r ■ ima ry Chi 1 d C a re Arr angements 



O 
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This section will describe the kinds of arrangements in which 
all children in the sample spent the major part of their time 
while their mothers worked. The next section will deal with 
the types of care used for secondary child care. (Almost one 
third of the children in this sample had secondary child care 
arrangements to supplement the primary arrangements. ) 

Each respondent was asked the Question, "Where was your child 
(or, where were your children), usually cared for while you 
worked?" The following three al ternative' answers were offered: 

In the Child's Own Home? 

....In Someone Else 1 s Home? 

....Or, did you make an other kind of arrangement? 

The mothers' answers revealed that there were 65 children cared 
for in their own homes, or 45.77% of the total number of children. 
An almost equal number of children (67 children or 47.18%) were 
cared for in someone else's home. Only 7.04% or 10 children 
were cared for an other ways, (See Table 4.) 

a ■ Primary C hi ld Care Arranoeme n t s i n the C hi 1 d ' s Own Home 

(1) Care by Fathers: Where the children were cared for in 
their own homes, most of the mothers (21 out of 41) 
said that during their working hours the fathers took 
care of the children. Out of 65 children who were 
cared for at home, there were 33 preschoolers cared 

for by their fathers, or 23.24% of the sample population 
of children. 

(2) Care by Other Relatives: Ten mothers said that their 
children were cared for by other relatives, other than 
their fathers. Such arrangements involved 13 of the 
children. 

The respondent was asked to give the age of the relative 
who was babysitting for her. One child was being cared 
for bv a sibling who was under 15 years of age. Two young 
children were cared for by a 16 or 17 year old brother or 
sister. The remaining ten children had relatives 18 years 
and over who cared for them. (See Table 5.) 
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TABLE 4 NUMBER AT!D PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN AND 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



PRIMARY 



Primary Child Care Arrangement 


Numbers 


of Children 


Percent 


of Children 


MO. 


TOTAL HO. 


% 


TOTAL % 


Care in Own Home by: 




65 




45.77% 


Father 


33 




23.24% 




Other Relative 
Monre 1 a t i ve who on 1 y 


13 




9.15 




looked after children 


12 




8.45 




Honrelati ve who had 










other duties 


7 




4.92 




Care in Someone Else's Home by: 




67 




47.18% 


Rel ati ve 


11 




7.75% 




Honrelati ve 


56 




39.43 




Other Arrangements: 




10 




7.04% 


Care in Group Care Ctr. 


o 

O 




5.64% 




Child Looked After Self 
Mother Looked After Child 


1 




.70 




while working 


1 




.70 




Mother worked only during 










child's school hours 


0 




0 




Other - 


0 




0 




TOTAL 


142 


142 • ■ 


100% 


100% 



TABLE 5 DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO WERE CARED FOR IN THEIR 
QUH HOMES BY RELATIVES (OTHER THAN THEIR FATHERS) BY THE AGE OF THE 
RELATIVE. 



Age of Relative Number of Children 



Number of Households 



Under 13 
13 - 15 
16— 17 

18 - 64 
65 + 



TOTAL 

O 

ERIC 



0 

1 



13 



0 

1 



10 



7 




b. 



(3) Care by i!on-P.e1 ati ves in the Child's Home: Where 

there were nonrelatives* conn' na into the chi 1 dren 1 s 
hones, the mothers were asked by the interviewers 
to clarify whether or not these people were paid 
to perform additional household duties. Among the 
ten homes, half the mothers had their sitters per- 
form extra chores while the other half Indicated 
that their sitters were paid only to care for ttffe 
children. There were more children (12 in number) 
amona the families where the sitters did no extra 
duties than there were in the 5 families (7 children) 
where the person did other household chores. 

Primary Child Care Arrangements In Someone E-ise's Home 

The number of children being cared for in homes of non- 
relatives was five tinies greater than the number of chile- 
ren who were cared for in homes of their relatives. Out 
of the 67 children being cared for in someone else's home 
56 (from 43 families), were with nonrelatives and 11 (from 
8 families) were with relatives. 

(1) Care in Homes of Re latives : The mothers were asked 
about the age of their relatives in whose homes 
their children stayed. Two of the eight mothers said 
that the relatives were between 16 and 17 years old. 
The 6 remaining relatives were all over 18 years of 

age. (See Table 6.) . 

(2) Care in Homes of lionRelatives : As mentioned previously, 
there were manv chi I dren (t>o or 39.5% of the total 
number of children) being cared for in the homes of 
nonrelatives. 



In this report, "nonrelative" describes a variety of situ- 
ations. It refers to a friend, a neiahbor, a woman down 
the street" who takes care of other people's children, a 
woman who operates a licensed family day care home. A 
family dav care home is a situation where a woman is licensed 
by the State of Minnesota to care for children in her home, for 
no more than five children, including her own. The license 
Is granted to her after the local county welfare department 
does a home study and recommends licensure. (In Olmsted 
Counts, this is the Department of Family Services). On 
August 31, 1970, there were 104 licensed family day care 
homes in Olmsted County with a combined capacity of 30/ 
children. A family day care home may care for any age child 
and must meet certain standards, especially in caring for in- 
fants and very young children. 



State officials report that usually people don t realize that 
they are breakina a law when they care for other people s 
children (who are not relatives) on a regular basis without 
having a license to do so. When child care is provided as a 
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TABLE 6 



DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERS OF CHI LDP EM AND THE MOTHERS 
RESPONSES REGARDING CARE IN SOME WE ELSE'S HOME 
(PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS) 



Information Requested About Care in 
Someone Else's Home 



No. of Mother 
Respondents 

Totals 



No. of Children 
Invol ved 



Care in Homes of Relatives*. 



i otals 
11 



Ages of Relatives: 

Under 13 

13-15 

16-17 

18-64 

65+ 

Care in Homes of Nonrelatives: 

Ages of Nonrelatives: 

Under 13 
13-15 

16-17 

18-64 

65+ 

Was This a Licensed Family 
Day Care Home? 

Yes 

No 

Don 1 1 Know 
No Response 

How Well Do You Know This Person? 

Close Friend 
Well Acquainted 
Adeouately 
Hot Very Well 
No Response 



TOTALS 



2 

6 



2 

9 



43 



56 



43 



56 



12 

25 

5 

1 



14 

34 

7 

1 



12 

18 

9 

3 

1 



16 

25 

10 

4 

1 



51 



67 




9 

18 



service to the public it is subject to licensure under 
Minnesota law. The purpose and intent of this law is 
to protect the consumers' interests and prevent possible 
harm to children. 

In this survey, among the 56 children who were being 
cared for in homes of nonrelatives, 34 (60%) and possibly 
more were in unlicensed homes. 14 children were in licensed 
family day care homes and 5 mothers said they didn't know 
whether the home ^as licensed or not. One mother made no 
response. (See Table 6.) 

Each respondent was asked how well acquainted she was with 
the person (nonrelative). Most mothers said they were 
either "well acqua1nted ,, or a "close friend" (12 were 
close friends and 18 were well acquainted). 9 mothers 
thought they were adequately acquainted and 3 mothers ad- 
mitted that they didn't know the person very well. (See 
Table 6.) 

c . Other Primary Child Care Arrangements 

10 of the 142 children in the study were cared for in 
arrangements other than those mentioned above. Care for 
8 children was arranged in group day care centers (for 
definition see glossary). One child was looked after by 
the mother while she carried out her job. One child took 
care of himself. (This was a kindergarten child who some- 
times stayed alone at home after school until hit mother 
got home from work.) 

The children enrolled in group day care centers comprise 
5.64% of the total sample. In a national study Ilbid.,p.71) 
done in 1965? it was found that among children 0-5 years of 
age 7.7% were cared for in group centers. 




d . Duration and Cost of Primary Child Care Arrangements 

Most of the children in the sample (124 out of 142 children) 
were with someone other than their mothers for 4 hours end 
more each day. More than half of the children (81 or 57.03%) 
were separated from their mothers for 5 days and more each 
week. The average duration of child care among the total 
sample population of children was 4.13 days per week. This 
corresponds to the average number of days that all the mothers 
worked, which was 4.19 days per week. (See T.tble 7.) 

Excluding the 33 children who were cared for by their fathers 
in their own homes, with no fees involved, the average daily 
cost of care per child amounted to $3.84, (X h*'s figure is 
based on the assumption that $5,50 was the nicest amount 
paid per day bv any one mother.) 22% of the mothers indicated 
that they paid’ "$5.00 and more"' per day for the care of their 
children. Therefore, the average daily rate per child could 
possibly be higher. From the findings of this study, the 
average weekly cost per child was $15.85. 
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TABLE 7 



DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY DURATION AMD COST OF 
PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Duration and CgsL of Primary 
Child Care Arrangements 



Hours per Day: 

Under 4 hrs 
4 to 8 hrs. 



. per day 
per day 



Here than 0 hrs. per day 

TOTAL 

Days per Week : 

1 day per week 

2 days per week 



4 " 

5 " 

6 " 

7 " 

No Response 



It 

M 

ii 

n 

ii 



TOTAL 



Cost of Primary CCA per day* 

Under $2.00 per day ** 
$2.00-$2,99 11 

$3.00-$3.99 " " 

$4.00-$4.99 !l " 

$5.00 or more per day 
No Response 



TOTAL 



Number of Children 


Humber 


of Response 


NUMBER 


"“PERCENT 




— PERCEfll 


18 


12.68% 


14 


12.84% 


92 


64.79 


72 


65 .06 


32 


22,53 


23 


21.10 


142 


100.00% 


109 


100.00% 



4 


2.82% 


3 


2.75% 


19 


13.28 


15 


13.76 


22 


15.50 


16 


14.68 


15 


10.56 


13 


11.93 


74 


52,11 


58 


53.21 


5 


3.52 


2 


1 .83 


1 


1.40 


1 


.09 


1 


.70 


1 


.09 


142 


100.00% 


109 


100.00% 


48 


33.80% 


34 


31.19% 


14 


9.86 


13 


11.92 


25 


17,61 


22 


20.18 


17 


11.97 


14 


12.84 


36 


25.35 


24 


22.01 


2 




2 


. 18 


142 


100.00% 


109 


100.00% 



* The total of 109 responses represent 95 mothers who had one child and 
more ml one v,ho Jre oared for all in ^ 

mothers who made multiple arrangements for each of their l r cm i r , 
collectively (95+14 = 109) 

** There were 33 children who were cared for by their fathers with no fees 
involved. 
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2, Second? rv Child Care Arrangements 

There were 51 preschool children from 35 families that had 
secondary arrangements which were used as supplementary or as 
alternatives to the primary plans. These secondary kinds of 
arrangements are outlined in Table 8. Most secondary plans 
were made for the children in their own homes. Out of the 
total of 51 children, 34 (66,65%) were cared for in their own 
homes, 11 (21,57%) were cared for in the homes of relatives 
and nonrelatives, and 6 (11.76%) were cared for in other ways. 

Of particular interest to this study was the fact that there 
were 3 children from one family that were left unattended at 
home until their mother came home. One child, age 5, who was 
mentioned in the previous section on Primary Child Care Arrange- 
ments, was in kindergarten most of the time, but took care of 
himself for an hour or so after school. The mother admitted 
that her two other children, ages 3 and 4%, were left alone 
occas ionally. There was also a younger child (16 months old) 
in the family, but the mother did not specifically mention if 
this child was ever left unattended. This particular mother 
was one of the five mothers who had made "multiple arrangements" 
for her family. She had made both primary and secondary arrange- 
ments for each of her four preschoolers, but evidently found it 
difficult to make satisfactory arrangements which would cover all 
the time she worked. She used several resources, such as friends,., 
relatives and neighbors, but this was still not enough. 

Also of interest is the finding that 4 of the 10 children who were 
cared for by "other relatives" in their own homes, on a secondary 
basis, were being cared for by their older siblings ranging in age 
from 11 to 13. 

3. Multiple Child Care Arrange ments 

There were five mothers (total of 14 children) who made separate 
arrangements for each of their children. Six of these 14 children 
had secondary arrangements. As mentioned previously, there was 
one family where three children (and possibly a fourth) had both 
primary and secondary arrangements and still were left alone on 
certain occassions. 

As complex as these arrangements may seem to the reader, it is 
evident that working mothers do exert a great amount of time and 
energy in seeing that their children are adequately cared for 
while they workl There are many resources which women use to 
supplement the care of their children. Yet, where there are up to 
4 young children in a family and this requires 8 or more separate 
arrangements, it is easy to see how the plans may break down. In 
such circumstances, the mothers are apt to choose less adequate 
arrangements, such as allowing an eleven year old child to care 
for his younger siblings, or allowing their young children to 
fend for themselves. 
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TABLE 



DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN AND THEIR SECONDARY 
•CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Secondary Child Care Arrangements 


Number of Children 


Percent of 1 


Care in Own Home by; 






Father 


7 


13.72% 


Other Relative 


10 


19.60 


nonrelative - care only 


17 


33.33 


Nonrelative - extra duties 


0 




TOTAL 


34 


66,65% 


Care in Someone Else's Home by* 






Relati ve 


7 


13.73% 


Monrelative 


4 


7.84 


TOTAL 


11 


21.57% 


Other Arrangements: 






Care in Group Care Center 


0 




Care for Self * 


2* 


3.92% 


Mother Cared While Working 


0 




Kindergarten Students 


4 


7,84 


TOTAL 


6 


11.76% 


GRAND TOTAL 


51 


100.00% 



* There may be one additional child from the same family, age 1G months, who 
may be left alone occas ionallv. The mother did admit that her 5 year old 
(mentioned previously under primary arrangements) and her 3 and 4% year old 
children took care of themselves ?,t tines, but did not admit to leaving her 
1G months clc? child unattended. 
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4 , How the Mother's Evaluated Their Child Care Arrangements 



O 
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Almost all the mothers were satisfied with the arranqements 
thev had made for their children. 66% rated their arrangements 
as being "excellent" and 28% thought their arrangements were 
"good". Only 6% gave a rating of "fair." None of the mothers 
gave a "poor" rating. 

a. What the Mothers Liked About Their Child Care Arranqements 

When asked what in particular they liked about their child 
care arrangements, most women (55) responded that they 
liked the convenience. By "convenience" their answers re- 
ferred specifically to such things as: 

...."Because there's no transportation involved. I don't 
like taking the children out of the house." 

...."Because it means that I don't have to take the kids 
up early in the morning and I can let them sleep." 

.... "Because it's close by and there's not so far to travel.' 
...."Because it's on my way to work," 

More than one response v/as allowed foi :,this question. The 
second most common response (50 women) was in regard to the 
child care person and the quality of care. Some mothers liked 
the situation because of how well their children got along 
with the person and said, "The children seem happy." Many of 
these mothers liked the dependability of the person. 

Next hiohest on the list of "likes" (22 responses) was the 
security of having the children in a home-like atmosphere 
(either in their own home or in someone else's home.) 

Other likes, in order of their preferences were * the advantages 
of social stimulation for their children (16 responses)* the 
fact that it was not too expensive (10 responses); the intellec- 
tual stimulation their children were getting (3 responses); and 
two women liked the fact that their sitters provided additional 
services in the home. (See Table 7.) 

b, What the Mothers Disliked About Their Child Care Arrangements 

Only 43 of the 100 working mothers mentioned what they disliked 
about their particular arrangements. They complained first 
about the added responsibilities and the inconveniences such as s 
transporting the children or the sitter, keeping complicated 
schedules, getting the children ready in the* morning, and 
cleaning up after them at the end of a busy day# Some said that 
their sitters were not very denendanbe and were not particularly 
"qood with children." Some mothers disliked having their child- 
ren leave home and others added that they would rather not work 
so that they could be home with their children. (See Table 9.) 

The respondents were also asked if they ever had reason to be 
unhappy with the person with whom they left their children. 
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TABLE 9. CRITERIA USED BY WORKING MOTHERS 
IN EVALUATING THEIR CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS: 

WHAT THEY LIKED AND DISLIKED AND WHY THEY CHOSE THEIR PARTICULAR 

CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES ACCORDING TO: 


Criteria Used by 
Working Mothers 
in Evaluating 
Their CCA's 


Like CCA 
Because . 
Factors 
Present 


Disli ked 
CCA because 
Factors not 
Present 


Chose CCA 
because of 
Those 
Factors 


Factors given 
as most impor- 
tant reason 
for choice of 
CCA 


Convenience for the 

Mother 


55 


19 


69 


12 


Personal Attributes 
of the Person Caring 
for the Children & 
the Quality of Care 


50 


7 


43 


23 


Security of Home- 
Like Atmosphere (Pre- 
fer Children to be in 
Own Home 


22 


6 


10 


6 


Social Stimulation 
for the Children 


16 


2 


8 


7 


Reasonable Cost of 
Care 


10 


3 


16 


4 


Other Reasons: 










Mother would rather 
be home with child- 
ren and not work 




6 


- 


- 


Educational Value for 
the Children 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Sitter Provides Extra 
Services 


2 


- 


- 


- 


Variety of Selections 
Choice limited 


- 


- 


16 


- 


Children separated 
from each other 


_ 


3 


- 


- 


No Response 


2 


57 


3 


46 



TOTAL 160 104 166 
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Oily 7 mothers had reasons for being unhappy and some 
of the- reasons they gave were: 

"The kids weren't happy." 

"We had personal differences. 

...."The sitter was too lax and didn t discipline the 

children enough." „ 

...."The children manipulated the. sitter. „ 

...."There wasen't enough attention given to c - ^ . • „ 

*!!."My husband gets tired and irritable with the children. 
*"The teacher seemed to lose heart for this kind of work 
toward the end of the year." 

"The woman had bad vocabulary. 

* "It was a 17 year old girl who had her friend in all the 

time and didn’t know where my children were,. 

"The sitter was unreliable, untrustworthy and immature. 

c. Why the Mothers Chose Their Part i cular Child Care Arrangements 

The convenience of the child care arrangement was the most 
commonly used criteria. However, many mothers felt that t e 
personal attributes of the child care person and the qual ,ty 
of care her children received were important reasons. Economic 
factors also played an important part in their decisions, li.a 
Jere 16 mothers that admitted that they didn t have much to 
choose from and that they had to take what was available. A 
number of women consistently felt that what was most important 
to them was that their children be cared for in their own home. 

When asked which reasons seemed most important Jo them when 
selecting a child care arrangement, most women felt that tne 
kfnd of person and the quality of care this oerson gave was th< 
most important to them (23%). (See Table 9.) In reviewing 
the likes, dislikes and criteria for choosing arrangements, 
most women selected child care in terms of what was most con- 
venient for themselves. The quality of care ^nd the happine 
of the children came second in priority. Few mothers see in- 
tellectual stimulation as being very important when selec . g 
the appropriate care. 

5 , special Problems in Making Child Car e Arrangements^ 

There were three specific problems which parents may experience 
in making child 1 care arrangements which this study explored vi 
the interview. These three problems dealt with: 

Where do the parents go to find information about what child 
* * * * care services are available in their comnunity? 

....Shat doparlnts to about child care when the child becomes 

Do C any r of a the n chlidren have special problems or handicaps 

which call for specialized training or care. 
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a. 



Where Parent s Went to Find Information Ab out Chi1d_Care 
Services 

10 mothers turned to cornnunity aqencies for assi 



2 called on the Public Health Service - 

| 6 mothers called the Olmsted County Department o 

Services _ . , 

.3 asked their churches for help 
.8 turned to the local newspaper want ads 



jci ai 



b. 



Did 



the Parents 

or Had an ^metyjency 



fbout Child Care When The ijr_Cj^1jdj ^n Got 



What 

Sick , 

Host mothers (68%) stayed home IFr-om wcrk when their children 
nnt sick or had an emergency. As one employer said 
hpino interviewed, "One problem for working mothers 
fJS "r’«in not take children when they 

As^found^n^thi s^urvev^AZ^of the women stayed home from 
workwi thout pay when their children were ill and 26/ ; stayu^ 
home usino sick leave, vacation time, or with pay ^ ^ 

c. Children With Special Probl ems or Handicap 

There were 7 preschool chi Idren In 3 ^ 

which warrant specialized care / . classified a 

be 1 nq S hvperactive^by^the 1 Smothers? 'one^chil^had recently 

heart MW One child had a skin allergy and a 
had a hearing impairment, 

__ iu « r ar * that these seven mothers did not 
Of significance was tht, fact difficulties in finding 

voluntarily comment on having had any difficulties 

adequate child care. 

Child Ca re Preferences of Wor king Mothers, 

a . Differenc es B etween _ ^P resent a ndPr e fe rr e d C h_ild _Ca j^e__Arran£g^ 
ments 

most mothers said tnat cne/ w_ _f a the gi mothers whi 



h? 

chi It 



TABLE 10. CHILD CARE PREFERENCES 
OF WORKING MOTHERS 



Child Care Preference 


Number of Responses 


Total 


Own Home With: 




61 


Relative 


23 




Nonrelative 


38 




Someone Else's Home 


W1 th : 




11 


Relati ve 


1 




Non relative 


10 




Other: 


Group Care Center 


15 


15 


Combination of Above 


13 


13 


Total 


100 


100 
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for their children. The remaining responses were almost 
equally decided among these possible choices: 

..,.11 wanted their children in someone else's home 
,,..15 wanted their ciildren in aroup centers 
.,.,13 wanted a combination of choices 

A comparison was made between the kinds of primary child 
care arrangements the mothers had actually made for their 
children and their stated preferences about child care. 

(See Table 11.) There were sizable differences between 
what the mothers actually had and what they preferred to 
have for their children. There were 44 expressions for 
change. Preference for having nonrelatives come into the 
home was 28% greater. Most negative preferences (30%) 
occurred where children were being cared for in homes' of 
nonrelatives, i.e. parents preferred a different arrange- 
ment. The preference for group day care indicated a gain 
of 8%, that is, 8 people would have like to use group day 
care who were not presently using it. There were seven 
mothers who said that they would prefer a combination of 
different arrangements and mentioned specifically that 
group day care would be one of their choices. Therefore, 
the preference for group care was actually higher than what 
appears on the table. 

Another way of looking at the differences between the present 
and preferred child care arrangements was to consider whether 
or not the mothers seemed to want to maintain the status quo. 

In other words, would they prefer to keep things as they 
were? The desire for the status quo was the strongest among 
mothers whose children were cared for in their own homes. 

Among the 41 mothers who had their children cared for in their 
own homes, 85% stated that they would prefer to retain this 
type of care. (See Table 12.) The next highest expression 
to keep the same arrangement whey had was stated by those 
mothers whose children were enrolled in group day care centers. 
Those most interested in ehanae were mothers whose children 
were cared for in someone else's home. 52% (24 out of 46) 
of these mothers wanted their children in their own home rather 
than in someone else's. 

In summary, the strongest expression from most women in the 
sample was that they preferred that their children be cared 
for in their own homes. Among those mothers whose children 
were in centers, most preferred to keep them there, 

b. Willingness to Pay for Preferred Chi Id C^re_ Arrangement 

The mothers were asked how much they would be willing to pay 
for their preferred child care arrangmments . (See Table 13.) 
82% of the mothers were willing to pay $2.00 or more per day. 
Most women would pay between $4,00 add $5.00 per day. Those 
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TABLE 12 COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PRESENT (PRIMARY ) CHILD CARE 
ARRANGEMENTS THE MOTHERS MADE AND WHAT THEY WOULD PREFER 



Child Care Preferences Present 


(Primary) 


Child Care 


Arrangements 


of Working Mohhers 

Own Home 


Someone 
Else* s 
Home 


Other 

Arrangments 


Multiple Total 
CCA 


Care in Own Home by : 












Relative 


18 


5 






23 


Nonrelati ve 


16 


19 


2 


1 


38 


Total 


34 


24 


2 


1 


61 


Care in Someone Elses 1 












Home by: 












Relative 




1 






1 


Non relative 


1 


8 




1 


10 


Total 


1 


9 




1 


li 


Other: 












Group Care Center 


1 


7 


5 


2 


15 


Combination of Above: 


5 


6 


1 


1 


13 


TOTAL 


41 


46 


8 


5 


100 




21 
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TABLE 13 DAILY MOUHTS MOTHERS MOULD BE WILLIfiP TO PAY FOR THEIR PREFERRED CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
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who would pay the most were the mothers who wanted a baby 
sitter to care for their children in their own homes. 



In this study, there were 71 mothers who said that they 
knew "quite alot" or "some" about day care centers, A com- 
parison was made among these women's responses between their 
preferred child care arrangements and how much they would 
be willing to pay. (See Table 14.) There was no significant 
difference found in the distribution of their responses as 
compared to the total sample. In other words, there did not 
appear to be any correlation between the amount of knowledge 
they had about day care and how much they would be willing 
to pay for their preferred child care. 

e. Willingness to Transport Children and Use Community pay Care_ 
Seryfcls 

Some of the major purposes of this study were to explore 
whether or not: day care centers are needed or desired; 

people would use a day care center at a reasonable cost; 
and, people would be able to transport their children to 
such a center. Transportation has often been said to be one 
of the greatest problems preventing people from using centers, 
often causing such services to be inaccessable to those most 
in need. Therefore, the mothers were specifically asked, "If 
a good day care service, at a reasonable cost, were provided 
on the other side of town, (or, "in Rochester," where the 
mothers lived in rural areas), would you be willing and/or 
able to transport your children to such a center?" 43% of 
the mothers said that they definately would be willing and 
able. The other 57% gave negative replies: 

..,.28 gave a definite "no." 

...,5 said they would be willing but not able. 

....22 said that they would be able but not willing. 

In other words, only 5% indicated that they had transportation 
problems. Transportation did not seem to be the major issue 
among the respondents. If transportation were provided to 
those 5 who were willing but not able, approximately half of 
the population would use such a center. 

The answer to this question did reveal that more people would 
be interested in a good day care service than was indicated 
by the mothers previous statements about what child care 
arrangements they preferred, 

d. Reasons Given for Not Using Day Care Services^ 

After referring to several types of day care services in the 
interview, the mothers were asked if they had ever decided not 
to use any of the listed services. There were 36 mothers who 
indicated that they had at one time considered using certain 
services and had then decided not to use them, 
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MEDIAN $3.50 $5.50 $3.50 $3.00 $4.40 $5.00 $4.70 

This table includes only those mothers who responded that they knew "quite allot" or "some" about day care 
centers and compares their child care preferences with the amounts they would be willing to pay for each 
child care. 



Thirty mothers decided not to use day care centers and 
nursery schools. The other six mothers had decided not 
to use family day care, homemaker services. Their reasons 
for deciding not to use such services are summarized in 

Table 15. 

Expenses were most commonly given as reasons for not us- 
ing services. Inconvenience to the mother was the next 
most common reason. Six mothers thought that day care 
services were intended only for welfare recipients and 
also had questioned the quality of care provided by such 
services. Only two indicated that transportation was a 
problem. 

TABLE 15, REASONS GIVEN BY MOTHERS 
FOR NOT USING DAY CARE SERVICES 



Reasons for Deciding Not No 

to Use Day Care Services 


, of Mothers 
Responses 


% of Mothers 
Responses 


Too Expensive 


13 


31,0% 


Not Convenient 


9 


21 .4% 


Found that Service was 
Not Available in Area 


7 


16,7% 


Service for Welfare 
Recipients and/or there 
was poor quality of service 


6 


14,3% 


Preferred Child to be 
Cared for In His Own Home 


4 


9.5% 


Couldn't Solve Transporta- 
tion Problem 


2 


4.8% 


There was Full Enrollment 
No Vacancy 


1 


2.4% 


Total 


42 


100 % 



* The Day Care Services which the mothers specifically referred to 
were Family Day Care, Homemaker Services, Nursery Schools, Day 
Care Centers and After School Care. 



Section II 

WORK SITUATIONS 
Introduction 



One of the objectives of this study was to learn about women's work situations. 
The term "work situation" is defined, for the nurpose of this study, as those 
circumstances which consti tute end help describe the major aspects or conditions 
experienced by people in and around their employment. Particular data was 
collected in order to describe a person's work situation; 

1. The employment or work status, which refers to whether or not 
the respondent was currently employed, the kind of work the 
respondent was engaged in, and the amount of money the respondent 
made 

2. The work schedule of the respondent 

3. The social and economic circumstances which were relevant to a 
persons work situation, e.g. educational and training background, 
other sources of income, reasons for working and oersonal prefer- 
ences about work 

To study all the factors of the work situations it was necessary to interview 
employers as well as working women. The employers who were interviewed 
employed large numbers of women and it was assumed they would be helpful 
in discussing women's work situations. (The criteria for selecting the 
sample to represent employers are detailed in the description of the meth- 
odology. ) 

A ma jo? cri teri on for selecting women respondents in this survey was to find 
mothers of- young children who work for pay outside their homes or who had 
worked during the past year but at the time of the survey were not currently 
employed. This choice of respondents guaranteed the chances of interviewing 
women who had been involved in making child care arrangements. Because of 
this primary focus, women who worked as volunteers without monetary gain, 
women who worked in their own homes or on their own farms, or women who 
plan to enter the labor market sometime soon were not considered as can- 
didates for being interviewed. 

Durina the last decade in Olmsted County, 31.5% of the total labor force 
were women. The city of Rochester itself, the concentration of working 
women was even greater, 45.5%. The ten employers in this study employed a 
total of 12,204 people; 

10,863 full time workers 
372 part time workers 
72 temporary workers (paid by the hour) 

Of their employees 43.2% (5,284) were women. The range in number of women 
employees per establishment ran from 54 women to 2,192. The range in per- 
eentages of women among total employees ran from 8.6% to 83%. The employers 
who hired the greatest number of women were in the fields of medicine, educa- 
tion and food service. Eight of the ten employers hired more women than they 
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did men. The range of percentages of women among these eight ran from 
54% to 83% and were from the following types of industry: 



The employers were asked to document how many of their women employees had 
preschool age children. Only one employer did not have this Information. 
There were 368 out of the 5,284 women that had preschool children, or 7 % of 
the working women in Rochester. These latter figures should be considered 
as estimates only* 

A. Employment Status : 

1 . Working Moth ers jn the Sample 

Most of the women interviewed (88 percent) were employed outside 
their own homes at the time when the survey was conducted. Twelve 
women indicated that they were not currently working but that they 
had been working during the past year. These twelve women had made 
child care arrangements for their preschool age children during the 
time they had worked, 

2. Occupational Classifications 

The largest group of women in the sample worked in sales and cleri- 
cal positions, 39 of the total 100; the next largest group, 35 women 
were professionals, managers or proprietors, 18 were in the service 
worker category and 8 were craftsman, operatives or laborers. These 
occupational classifications were used in a national study on child 
care arrangements of working mothers in the United States, which \ 

was a cooperative project undertaken by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the U. S. Department of Labor 
in 1968, ( Ibid , ) The original source of this labor classification . 
system is from the U. S. Census reports of 1960, The national 
report included one additional classification, which was "farmers 
or farm workers". The Olmsted County survey did not find anyone 
who performed this kind of work outside of their own homes, although 
20 percent of the number interviewed lived in the rural area of 
the county. Because this study was specifically concerned with 
women who worked outside of their own homes the sample excluded 
those women who were working on their own farms. 



Merchandizing 
Hotel -Motel 
Finance 



83% 

78% 

68 % 

65% 

65% 

60% 

59% 

54% 



Public Employment 
Food Services 
Medicine 
Education 
Communication 



Following Is a list of the job titles given by the women who 
were surveyed: 



Professional , Managerial , 
Proprietary 

Nurses, and Nursing 
Instructors 
Teachers 
Medical Doctors 



Craftsmen, Operators , 
Laborers 

Assembly line workers 
Cooks 

Factory Workers 



Sales and Clerical 



Service Workers 



Sales Clerks 

Secretaries 

Keypunch Operators 

Payroll Clerks 

Bookkeepers and Accountants 

Desk Clerks and Receptionists 



Wai tresses 

Psychiatric Technicians 
Telephone Operators 
Laboratory Assistants 
Beauticians 
Coat Checkers 
LPN ' s 



Considerable differences were found in the percentages of women 
in each occupational classification when comparing the National- 
Regional figures and the result of this study, (See table 16,) 

TABLE 16, WORKING MOTHERS: COMPARISON OF NATIONAL, REGIONAL 

AND LOCAL AVERAGES DISTRIBUTIONS BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION (COMPARING A NATIONAL SURVEY OF 1968 
AND THIS SURVEY IN OLMSTED COUNTY, 1970) 




Major Occupational 
Classification 


National 

1968 


North Central 
1968 


Olmsted County 
1970 


Profess lonaT , Managers, 
Proprietors 


17.3% 


17.0% 


35% 


Clerical & Sales 
Workers 


37.1% 


33.8% 


39% 


Craftsmen, Operators^. 
Laborers, & Kindred 
Workers 


18,7% 


16.6% 


8% 


Service Workers & 
Private Household 
Workers 


20.1% 


21,7% 


18% 


Farmers & Farm Workers 


5.9% 


10.8% 


— 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 




28 
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Accordina to this sample, Olmsted County comes close to the 
national "average in the proportionate number of women in the 
clerical and sales occupations (39% in Olmsted, is compared to 
37% Nationally), The most significant difference is in the 
qroup of professional, managerial and proprietary workers. The 
sample in Olmsted yielded 35% which is twice the size of the North 
Central regional average (17%) and the national average (17.3%). 
These figures are In keeping with previous information about the 
labor force in Rochester. According to the 1960 census figures, 

25 5% of Rochester's labor force were engaged in professional, 
technical and skilled jobs while the total national average at 
that time was 11,2%. The Mayo Clinic and IBM were considered as 
the major employers in Rochester in 1960, and this continued to 
be true in 1970*. "Rochester's economy is still based primarily 
on services and trade." (Rochester Olmsted Transportation Planning 
Studv, Design for Tom orrow . Rochester, Minnesota, May, 1968,; 
These occupations make up almost half (45.9%) of the Rochester 
Labor Market between 1960 and 1970, 



3 . Working Mothers' Monthly Income 

Each of the one hundred working women was handed a card which listed 
a progression of ranges representing monthly income groups. She was 
asked to indicate which range best described her total gross monthly 
earninas during the last full month in which she worked. The total ( 
ranoe on each card went from "under $100 per month to $600 and over 
with intervals of $100. The interviewer was allowed to clarify tne 
question in the following ways: 

a. By saying that the question referred to the mother's earnings, 
apart from whatever other income her family might have 

b. By say 1 no that the amount referred to the money she earned 
before deductions, such as social security and income tax 
deductions, union fees, etc. 

Table 17 shows the distribution of income among the women inter- 
viewed. The number of responses (as arranged in intervals of 5-luu 
in each category) were evenly distributed with the least number of 
responses being 10 and the highest 17 in a single category. (Only 
one respondent refused to reveal her monthly earnings.) Examining 
these figures more closely by combining different income levels i 
becomes apparent that the highest percentage of women (35%) earn 
between $200 and $399 per month, as compared to 15% who earn $60U 
or more per month and 28% earn less than $199. 
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TABLE 17. WORKING MOTHER'S GROSS MONTHLY INCOME 
DURING LAST FULL MONTH OF EMPLOYMENT 



Gross Monthly 
Earnings 



Number of Responses 



Under $100 
$100-199 
$200-299 
$300-399 
$400-499 
$500-599 
$600 & over 
No response 




28 



15 ( 

17 J 

14 i 

10 

15 
1 



; 



35 

24 



TOTAL 



100 



Other descriptive data is needed about the mother's work situation 
before interpreting or drawing conclusions about the Income distri- 
bution in this study. The working mother's earnings depend on several 
Variables, such as, the number of hours, days, weeks and months she 
works. Also related Is the kind of work she performs. As already 
described, a large number of women worked in the professional group, 
such as teachers and nurses. This may explain why 25% of the working 
mothers in the sample made $500 and more per month. 

B. Work Schedule 



Several questions were asked of each mother about her work schedule which 
specifically Inquired about the amount of time and when she worked. 



1. Number of Working Hours 

Eighty-four percent (84%) of the respondents work from four 
to eight hours in a single working day. Eight percent (8%) 
work less than four hours a day and another eight percent (8%) 
work from nine to twelve hours a day. (See table 20.) 




30 
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2. Times of the Day Women Work 

Most of the respondents (70%) worked on a regular day shift, but 
a considerable number (30%), worked during the other hours of the 
day or night. A "regular" day shift was defined as those working 
hours between approximately 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Among those that 
worked other than a regular day shift, the largest number, or 13 
mothers, worked between 4 p.m. and 12 midnight. Seven worked be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 7 a.m., five worked between 5 a.m. and 3 p.m. and 
three worked between 12 noon and 8 p.m. When combining the groups 
of late afternoon, evening and the "graveyard" shifts, it is 
apparent that 23% of the sample population work at night or during 
the early morning hours. 

Two women had fluctuating hours and could not specify which shift 
they worked most often. (See table 18.) 

TABLE 18. WORK SCHEDULES: PERCENTAGES OF WORKING MOTHERS BY 

WORK SHIFTS DURING THE DAY OR NIGHT 



WORK SHIFT PERCENTAGE OF 

WORKING MOTHERS 



Early (5 a.m. -3 p.m. 


5% 


Regular (8 a.m. .-5 p.m.) 


70% 


Late (12 noon-8 p.m.) 


3% '] 

j 


1 

I 


Evening (4 p.m. -12 midnight) 


13% ' 


f 2 


Night (11 p.m. -7 a.m.) 


7% 


Fluctuating or Split Shift 


2% 


TOTAL 


100% 



When questioning the employers, eight of the ten operated during 
hours which extended beyond the "regular work day". Half operated 
around the clock for seven days a week, one operated day and night 
shifts up until midnight; two operated on regular days plus weekends; 
and two were open during the "regular" 8 to 5 hours on week days. 

Regarding the number of shifts per day, seven employers had two or 
more shifts each day. Three had only one shift. Two employers had 
a variety of shifts and indicated that this was particularly advan- 
tageous to the working mother because she could pick the shift 
which best suited her' busy schedule. 
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Only four employers felt that work inn mothers v/orked on one shift 
more than another. Two said that they thought that the working 
mother preferred the regular day shift and two employers thought 
that they preferred night shifts so that their husbands could care 
for the children. 



3. Days per Week in Work Schedule 

Sixty percent (60%) of the women respondents indicated that they 
had a regular f i vo-day-a-wcek job. Thirty-eight percent worked 
four days or fewer per week and 2% v/orked more than five days a 
week (one woman worked seven days a week). 

Amonq the 38% who worked fewer than five days a week, 15% worked 
two days, 13% worked three days, 9% worked four days and 1% worked 
one day a week. Table 19, which indicates work schedules, shows 
that 82% of the women interviewed worked from three to five days 
a week. 



TABLE 19. WORK SCHEDULE: PERCENTAGE OF WORKING 

MOTHERS BY NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS PER 
WEEK 



No. of Working Days 
Per Week 


Percentage of 
Working Mothers 


1 day 


1% 


2 days 


15% 


3 " 


13% j 


4 " 


9% ’f 82% 


5 11 


60% J 


6 " 


1% 


7 " 


1% 



TOTAL: 100% 
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4. Times of the Year Mothers Worked 

The responses indicated that sixty-six percent (66%) of the 
mothers worked most of the year while thirty-four percent 
(34%) worked only part of the year, "The past year" was defined 
as twelve months prior to the survey, October, 1969 through October, 
1970 , Of the thirty-four respondents that worked part of the past 
year, some worked two or more seasons of the year , but their answers 
revealed that most worked during the fall season, ( twenty-three out 
of the thirty-four part year workers). The number of responses 
among those women who worked part of the year are listed as follows: 

Spring = 10 responses 

Summer = 14 responses 

Fall = 23 responses 

Winter * 12 responses 

To summarize the description of the mothers' work schedules (see 
table 20) 84% or most of the sample population worked from four 
to eight hours a day, 70% worked regular 8 to 5 shifts, 60% worked 
five days a week, and 66% worked during most of the past year. 
Considering the times of day that women worked, the 23% who worked 
the late afternoon, evening and night shifts would be of great 
significance to this study in relationship to child care practices. 
Amono the 34% who worked only part of the past year 23 responded 
that” they worked in the fall season, as compared to 14 in the 
summer, 12 in the winter and 10 in the spring. 



TABLE 20. 


TIME SCHEDULES OF 


WORKING WOMEN 






No. of 


! 

Percent of 


No. of 


Percent of j 


Time of 


Percent of 


Days 


Women j 


Hours 


Women 


Year 


Women 


1 


1% 


less than 




most 


66% 






4 


8% 






2 


15% 


4-8 


84% 


part 


34% 


3 


13% ; 












{ 


9-12 


8% 






4 


9 % | 82% 

Vi 










5 


60% ) 










6 


1% 










7 


1% 










TOTAL 


100% 


TOTAL 


100% 


TOTAL 


100% 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE WORKING MOTHER 



Why do mothers of young children work? There are many possible answers 
to this question. Much depends on individual circumstances. One rea- 
son is that they may be single, widowed or divorced and therefore the 
sole supporter of their children and themselves, A second reason may 
be that it is difficult to maintain a minimum standard of living on 
the husband's income, particularly if there is a large family. Others 
may work so that they can have the luxuries which they could not other- 
wise afford. Working provides a legitimate excuse for getting out of 
the house for those women who have "cabin fever". Some women may choose 
to work so they can keep up their working skills or make use of their 
specialized training. These reasons are expressed by women In many 
ways. Some say they work in order to occupy their time more wisely 
while others may indicate that they simply enjoy having a career. 

A particular person may have a combination of the reasons listed above 
at a given moment in time but those reasons may be different at another 
time because of changing economic and social circumstances. For instance, 
a woman may at one time find that she has to go to work because of the 
sudden death of her husband. After remarrying, if she decides to con- 
tinue working, she may express the fact that she wouldn't have to work 
any longer, but that she wants to work because of the satisfaction she 
gets out of the experience. She still has the responsibilities of 
motherhood and her income helps to raise the total family income. 

The important difference, however, is her response to the two sit- 
uations. She no longer "has to work" LfuTfilling society's expectation 
that she should work to support her family or meet her responsibilities), 
but can choose to work because of her own preferences , (e.g. self- 
aspirations and needs for self-fulfillment). 

The questionnaire included items which would help describe the working 
mother's particular social and economic circumstances, such as, her 
educational and training background, marital status, family income, 
personal preference and reasons for working and whether or not any par- 
ticular problems in her family life could be attributed to her working. 

1 , Education and Training Background 

The type and duration of education was varied but it is significant 
that 63% of the working mothers in the sample population went beyond 
high school training. 34% received high school diplomas and 3% did 
not complete high school. 18 women reported that they had some 
vocational training, 41 had attended college and 4 had attended 
post-graduate schools (see table 21), 
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TABLE 21. WORKING MOTHERS EDUCATION: 

NUMBER OF YEARS COMPLETED 



Type of Training by number 
of years completed 


Frequency 


of Responses 


High School 


10th grade 


2 




11th grade 


1 




12th grade 


34 


37 


Vocational or Trade 


1 year 


10 




2 years 


0 




3 years 


8 


18 



College or University 
( undergradua teT~ 



2 years 


7 




3 years 


4 




4 years 


20 


41 


Graduate Training 


1 year 


i 

i 

i 




2 year 




3 years 




4 years 

5 years 

6 years 


i 






4 


TOTALS 


100 


100 



Marital Status 

Most of the respondents in this sample (95%) were married ar.d 
living with their husbands at the time of the survey. The re- 
maining five percent indicated that they were divorced. None 
indicated that they were separated, widowed or single. 
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Respondents' Income and Sources of Other Family Income 

Only two of the 100 people interviewed indicated that their income 
was the sole support of their family. The other 98% indicated that 
they had other income in addition to what they earned from their 
jobs , 

Ninety-four of these women responded that their "other income" 
came from their husbands' earnings. Three were receiving A.F.D.C, 
supplementary grants. Two were receiving alimony or support from 
their divorced husbands. The remaining two had other sources of 
1 ncome , such as interest from investments, property rentals, 
inheritance, etc. 

Each respondent that indicated that she had some income, in addition 
to what she earned, was handed a card which listed a progression of 
possible ranges of monthly Income levels. She was asked to choose 
the range which best described the average total family income per 
month. 

The ranqe selected most often was between $1000 and $1199 per month 
(or. 28 out of 88 responses). Ten people did not wish to reveal their 
total monthly income. Among the 88 families, however, tne average 
(mean) income per month was $1089.84, with a median income of $1105. 
(See table 22.) 

TABLE 22, AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME 



Average Monthly 
Family Income 


Frequency of 
Responses 


Under $200 


0 


$200-399 


1 


$400-599 


4 


$600-799 


10 


$800-999 


16 


$1000-1199 


28 


$1200-1399 


10 


$1400 or more 


19 



Mean = $1089.84 
Median s $1106.00 
Mode — $1099.50 
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4. Reasons for Working and Personal Preferences About Working 



The respondents were asked, "What are (or were) your main 
reasons for working?" There was a total of 129 responses 
to this question, (More than one response v/as allowed.) 

The number of responses were almost equally divided between 
working for money and non-economic reasons. 



Among the 67 that said that they wanted the money, 73% indi- 
cated that they needed it for family support or for their 
basic needs, e.g, food, clothing, etc. The other 27% wanted 
the extra luxuries, which would not otherwise be possible. 

There were a good number of replies, however, which referred 
to reasons which were other than monetary. These responses 
expressed what the working mother wanted for herself, as 
opposed to what she wanted for others, e.g, her family. These 
self-oriented expressions were said in many different ways. 
Consolidated, however, there were three main categories which 
included all of these statements: 

....For variety, which included "to keep up with the world", 

"To get out of the house", "To meet other people", and 
"To use my time in a better way " . 

Keeping up work skills and training. 

Self-satisfaction, e.g. "I enjoy my work", or, "For self- 

actualization". 

Among the 62 self-oriented responses, as listed above, one-half 
said that they enjoyed working. Twenty wanted the variety and 
ten wanted to keep in practice within their field of interest. 

A similar question was asked of the employers: "From your exper- 

ience, what would you say are the main reasons that most women 
who have young children work?" Their answers revealed that most 
employers see their women employees as working for the money so that 
they can supplement family income and provide for basic family needs. 
One employer indicated that his women employees worked for extra 
luxuries. And one employer thought that most women work in order 
to put their skills and training to use. 



The women were then asked if they would prefer to work or not to 
work. Sixty said they would rather work and 38 said they would 
rather not work. Two did not respond. If they had their choice, 
most of those who would rather work would do so not for the money 
but for self-oriented (non-economic) reasons as listed above: 6 

wanted the additional income; 27 wanted the variety; 24 enjoyed 
their work; and 8 preferred to work because of their wanting to 
keep up their skills and make use of their training; total of 
65 responses. 
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Of the women who would prefer not working, many gave strong 
indications that they would rather be home with their children 
(29 out of 3G responses or 80%) , The other seven would rather 
not work because they wanted to put more effort into housework, 
or they wanted more leisure time and a less complicated life. 

Closely related to why a woman might prefer not to work and 
perhaps generally related to all working mothers, was the 
question of whether or not they felt that their working away 
from home caused any special family problems. Seventy-eight 
percent did not experience any extraordinary problems ("any 
more than usual") with their family because of their working. 

Those that did experience problems gave the following examples 
of what they saw as problems;.' 

TABLE 23, SPECIAL FAMILY PROBLEMS BECAUSE OF THE MOTHER WORKING 



Frequency of Response 

9 
4 
4 

The husband gets disturbed over 2 

inadequate housekeeping 

The husband hates to be tied down with 2 

the children while the mother works 

TOTAL Tl 



Special Family Problems 

Not enough time for family 
The children miss their mother 
The mother is more irritable 



The question about family problems was an open-ended question and 
the interviewer wrote down exactly what each respondent said. It 
had been anticipated by the writers of this report that some mothers 
might express that they had experienced special behavior management prob 
1 ems with their children. None of the working mothers expressed this 
particular problem, except that their children missed them when they 
went away , 

In light of the above reasoning, the ten major employers were asked 
if they thought the possibility of juvenile delinquency occurring 
in families where the mothers work was greater, the same as, or less 
than other families. Five employers felt that the rate of juvenile 
delinquency would be no different in families where the mothers 
worked from families where the mothers stayed home, four felt that 
the occurrence of juvenile delinquency would be greater in the homes 
of the working mothers. One employer said that he had no idea and 
wouldn't attempt to guess, 
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More research could be conducted in this area of what orobl eras 
mav occur in the familv when the mother is work! no outside t.ie 
Ee! some of the asnects worth further exnloration minht be: 

....What major adjustments do individual members of the family 
have to make when the mother goes to work . 

....Mow does the mother cope with the additional demands uoon 
her time and energy when she qoes to work. 

...Where and what resources in the community are neared to 
strenqthen family functions when stress occur. 

..Do vouno children suffer f-on the experience of beina 
separated from their mothers and does the child care 
arranged offer the appropriate supplement? 
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Section III 



ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CHILD CARE ARRA NGEMENTS AND 
THE MOTHERS WORK SITUATIONS 

Introduction 

Thera are many factors about work situations of mothers which have a direct 
bearing on the kinds of provisions they make for the care of their children. 

To gather appropriate information about work situations and about child care, 
ten major employers were interviewed in addition to the 100 working mothers. 
This section includes much of the information learned from the employers and 
analyzes and compares the answers given by the employers and the mothers. 

As mentioned previously, there were noti cable differences between what child 
care arrangements mothers had made and what they said they would prefer.. Why 
ths discrepancy? Are there factors in the woman 1 s work situation which influ*- 
ence her decisions about choice of child care or angements? Or are these the 
best arrangements available, though she wishes they were better? 

These questions raise others. Do social and economic factors influence choice 
of child care? What role is played by the employer when hiring and supervis- 
ing women? How aware and knowledgeable are employers about problems that, 
workinq mothers may experience? A>re more day care services needed or desi roc i 
Do existing services need to be improved? Who should be responsible for plann- 
ing, financing and administering quality child care services? 

In order to find any answers it is important to study each area separately and 
then combine and analyze the inter-related variables. This section will des- 
cribe some of these inter-related elements. 

A . Comparison of the Mothers Social and Economic Circumstances and Her Child 
Care Arrangements 

1 . 



2 . 
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The Mothers' Education and Her Child Care Preference 



they had, 
that they 
own homes 



No matter what amount of education or special training 
there was agreement between most mothers in the sample 
would prefer to have their children cared for in their. 

Slightly more women with high school or vocational training selected 
group day care over those with undergraduate or post graduate exper- 
ience. (See Table 24.) 



The Moth ers Income and the Amount Spent on Child Care^ 

The more money a mother earns, the more she is apt to spend on child 
care (See Table 25.) There were 19 women who earned more than 
$600.00 per month and 50% of them spent an average (median) of ,>5.10 
per day for child care, (See Table 26.) The range in average amounts 
spent on child care, from the mothers with lowest incomes to the high- 
est, ran from $1.50 per day to $5.10 per dav. Among all women the 
majority of them spent $3.20 per day. 
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TABLE 24 



THE MOTHER'S EDUCATION AND HER CHILD CARE PREFERENCE 



Preferred Child Care 
Arran dement 



Educational Level of the Workinn Mother 



Sr, 



High Vocational College Prad, Sch. . 



Care in Own Home by: 

Relative 
Mon re 1 at i ve 

Care in Someone . . 
Else 1 s Home by: 

Relati ve 
Monrelative 

Other: 



11 

10 



1 

4 



9 

1 



15 

11 



Croup 


Care Ctr 


• 


8 


Combination of 
Above 




3 




Total 


37 




TABLE 26. AVERAGE 
FOR CHILD CARE , 


.Average 

Daily 

Amount 

Spent 


t 

$5.00 j- 

i." 

C 

$4.00 !' 

i: 






$3.00 | 








f 

^ t 

$2.00 ’ 




$2.17 

I j $1 • 

1 ■ i 




$1.00 


- 


1 ! 

1 
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$4.50 



$3.80 



$3.50 



$2.60 






J. 



Under 

$100 



$100 

to 

$199 



$200 

to 

$299 



$300 

to 

$399 



$400 

to 

$499 



to 

$599 



Mothers' Monthly Income 
41 



$5.10 



or 

More 



Total 

38 

23 

1 

10 

15 

13 

100 
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3. 



Fa mily Income and the Amount Spent on Ch ild Care 

In analyzing daily expenditures for child care by family income 
qrauDS ' It SL found that an average of $1 -50 per day was spent 
bv families with lower incomes and $3.80 per day by families ..ith 
hlghSr incLes. The mothers who earned the most money were d,v,d. 
ed among the various family income groups. (See Table a.) 

As seen in Table 28, most families in all income groups spent be- 
tween $3*00 and $3.80, 



In summary regardless of educational background, working mothers prefer 
In Sca^e above all other choices. Those women who earn more, are will- 
ing to pay more for care and family income has 
care. 



jm&ii r»ii« , _ 

little influence on cost for 



TABLE 27. FAMILY INCOME AND AMOUNT SPENT ON CHILD CARE 



Daily Amt. Spent 
on Child Care , 






Monthly Family If 


icorne 

$1200 

to 

Tl 399 






Total 


$20 0 _ 
to 

$399 


$400 

to 

$599 


.COO 

to 

$799 


$300 $1000 

to to 

$999 $TTS9 


$1400 

or 

. More 


r.Q 

Rasp. 

i 


Under $2.00 




2 


4 


7 


6 


3 


5 


1 

5 


32 


$2.00--2.99 | 






1 


2 


3 




4 


1 

j 


11 

j 


| 

S3.00--3.99 


1 




2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


4 ! 


17 

i 


$4.00--4.99 




1 


1 


4 


5 




2 


1 


: i4 


$5.00 & over 






2 


1 


6 


4 


6 




! 19 
| 


No Response 


1 


1 






3 


1 




1 


! 7 


Total 


\ 

! 1 

i 


4 


10 


16 


28 


10 


19 


12 


100 



$1.50 $3.00 $3.00 $3,70 $3.80 $3.30 $3.00 $3,20 
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TABLE 28. AVERAGE (MEDIAN) DAILY AMOUNT SPENT 
FOR CHILD CARE AND FAMILY INCOME 

Average 




Monthly Family Income 



B. 
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The Employer's Concern* Knowl edge and Attitudes Regardin g the Working 
Mother and Her ChiTeT Care Arrangements 



1 . The Employer's Knowledge of Working Mother's Young Children^ 

Among the 100 workinq mothers interviewed* 93 said that their 
employers knew that they had young children at home. Three said the 
employer didn't know and four gave no response. Among the three 
respondents who said that their employer's did not know they had 
young children* two said, "He didn't know because I didn t tell him. 



The ten selected employers were asked if they inquire about pros- 
pective employees having young children. Eight of the employers re- 
quested such information, and two did not. When asked why they want- 
ed or did not want such information, five indicated that they thought 
this was imoortant information needed for evaluating and appraising 
an individual in terms of dependability and may even be an important 
factor in helping them decide whether or not they would hire the , 
person. Some specified that they wanted to know whether child care 
would present certain problems and they wanted to be assured that 
these matters were solved before they hired them. One of 
employers went further to explain* however, that he felt that married 
women with a famllv were more dependable than single women without 
such family obligations and thought that he would hire a married* 
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more established, woman rather than a single person. "Rochester 
is unique," said another employer, "in that there is an unusually 
laroe proportion of young single women who sta« for a short time 
and soon leave for qreener pastures to find themselves a man. 

In Rochester, there are almost twice as many females as males be- 
tween the ages of 15-24. (ROTPS Survey -p.,6) This employer 
also felt that married women, regardless of how old their child- 
ren miaht be, were more dependable. 

Three employers said that they ask women if they have young child- 
ren for no particular reason except to have such information in their 
records. The remaining two haven’t asked women for such information 
because they felt that it was not important as it is not a factor in 
their hiring practices. 

The employers were asked if they thought that some women mioht with- 
hold information about having young children. Nine felt that pros- 
pective employees would not withhold such information and one said 
that they would. 

When hiring and supervising employees, it is standard for an employer 
to consider rates of absenteeism, turnover and the training o, new 
personnel. Half of the employers in Rochester (5 out of 10) said 
that thev thouoht that mothers of voung children were absent from 
work more often than their other employees. Three employers felt that 
that rate of absenteeism was the same among all groups of employees. 
Two employers did not have absenteeism rates documented and therefore, 
could not respond to this ouestion. Only one employer had figured ol„ 
the rates of absenteeism for the various categories of his employees, 
e.a, men v.s. women, ages, and longevity. Three employers felt that 
the average mother stayed home from work at least once a year beccu.. .. 
of child care problems. Two felt that the average mother stayed home 
"a few times a year" and two said "once a month. Three said they 
didn't know. 

None of the employers had figured out the cost of absenteeism (woris 
days lost) among their women employees who had young children. 

Regarding turnover, half of the employers noticed no appreciable 
difference between working mothers and other employees. Four said 
that the turnover rate among working mothers is greater and one said 
that working mothers had less turnover. 

Although four of the employers had figured out that the cost of train- 
ing personnel, varied from $350 to $500 per month they did not relate 
this wO the turnover among women with young children as compare 
with other employees. 

2. The Employer's Role Related to Child Care Arrangemen ts 

If the employer knew about the children, the mothers were asked to 
indicate his involvement by choosing among the following, (more than 
one response was allowed) : ' 
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The employer knew that the workina mother had young children: 



grants no privileges, such as time off, etc. 

2.. .. and grants certain privileges because of this 

3. — and indicated some concern about how they were be inn cared 
"for while the mother works 

4.. .. and was helpful in selecting the type of care for them while 

the mother worked 



TABLE 29, COMPARISON OF THE CONCERN AND INVOLVEMENT 
OF THE EMPLOYER WITH CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT PROBLEMS 
AS VIEWED BY WORKING MOTHERS 
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30 % 



b. 
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Extra Privileges at Work Because of Child Care Pr oblems 

Among the working mothers who indicated that their employers 
knew thev had youna children, 66% indicated that their employ- 
ers aranted them certain privileges, such as flexibility or 
hours, extra time off, sick leave, extra telephone calls, etc, 
However, in contrast to the working mother s statements, onlv 
of the employers said that they do allow extra privileges and 
qualified' their responses by saving that such privileges were not 
much more than among their other employees. The seven employers 
that allowed no extra privileges usually remarked that the./ 
rather strict policies in this regard and that they attempted to 
treat all employees equally bv not favoring one group over anotne. 

Related to the matter of the working mother being allowed extra 
privileges at work is the question of what the mother did or what 
she Planned to do if and when her child became ill I or had an emer- 
gency situation. The largest proportion (42%) said that they 
had staved home from work' without pay and 26% said they had sta.\ec 
home with pay or were able to use sick leave or vacation time. 

The remaining 32% said that they had relied on others ,c.g. ®“_ 

tives, friends, neighbors, babysitters, to care for the child whi 
they continued to carry out their responsibilities at work. 

When comparing the answers of the employers, it is apparent that t 
working mother feels she gets some extra consideration because of 
child care problems, but actually she competes equal!" in the labo 
market with her peer employees and usually adheres to establishes 
employment policies. 

Concern and Active Participation of t he Employer Regar ding Child, 
Care Problems o f the Working Pother 

Almost half (49%) of the working mothers responded that their em- 
□lovers expressed concern about how they would care for their 
children while they worked or were helpful in finding appropriate 
care. 43 said that their employers had expressed concern about 
their child care arrangements and 6 had received some assistance 
from their employers in finding child care arrangements. 

The interviews with the employers revealed that 40% of them asked 
what child care arrangements a prospective employee would make. 

One employer out of ten indicated that he had helped some of his 
prospective employees (during the last six months) to find appro- 
priatechi Id care' by suggesting various alternatives and resources 

available. 

Examining the level of involvement of the employer with the mother 
child care plans, there is agreement between how the working muJu 
views her employer's behavior and how the employer sees his own 
behavior. Although a larger percentage of mothers said that their 
employers asked if they had young children, the ratio between the 
mother's responses and the employers responses is fairly elo.e. 
(See Table 30.) 
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TABLE 30. COMPARISON OF MOTHERS RESPONSES AND 
EMPLOYER'S REGARDING CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Level of Employer's Percentage of 

Involvement Working Mothers 

Responses 



Percentage of 
Employer' s 
Responses 



1. Employer asked 
if the prospec- 
tive employee 
had young 

children 93 % 

2. Enrol oyer ex- 
pressed con- 
cern about 

CCA 43% 

3. Employer 

Helped find- 
ing CCA 6% 



70% 



40% 

10 % 



c. Comparison of the Employer's Con cern about Child Care Arrange- 
ments' "and the Occupati on al Classificatio n of Working Mothers 

When comparing the responses of working mothers to their occupa- 
tional classification and the concern or involvement on behalf of 
the employer, there appears to be a significant difference among 
the four ma.ior occupational classifications ^ For definition see 
Sectibrf- II v/hich tilives. the breakdown* of Occupational Classi- - 
ifications. When designing -the questionnaire, there was no previous 
ly documented evidence or study known b.v the researchers which 
indicate that one occupational level received any more considera- 
tion from employers than another, especially in regard to the work- 
ing mother with young children. One line of reasoning might be 
that the professional, career woman, might receive more favorable 
attention by her employer than, say, the assembly worker, because 
the career woman may be more difficult to replace if she had to 
quit her work because of child care problems. 

Following this line of reasoning, the employer might be a little 
more flexible or lenient in order to keen her. And, perhaps, he 
might be more careful before hiring her to be assured of the fact 
that she has made sound child care plans. The results in this 
study sample indicate that this is not necessarily the case. 

See Table 31 for a complete breakdown of the working mother's . 
responses according to her occupational classification and how 
she viewed her employers concern about child care arrangements. 
There is considerable variation among the occupational groups. 
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COMPARISON OF MOTHERS VIEWS OF THEIR EMPLOYERS'' CONCERN 
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These responses were rated bv the researchers on 3 scale 
from one to four by what appeared to be most favorable 
working conditions and what appeared to be least favorable. 
(See Table 32.) Using this rating system, those who were 
classified as craftswomen and laborers saw themselves as 
having the most favorable conditions. 

Host Favorable: Craftsmen and Laborers 

Second Host Favored: Sales and Clerical 

Third Most Favored: Managerial and Proprietary 

Least Favored: Service Workers 



TABLE 32. RATING. THE PERCENTAGE OF WORKING MOTHERS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND THEIR VIEW OF THE HOST FAVORABLE 
TO LEAST FAVORABLE WORKING CONDITIONS RE: EMPLOYERS COMCEF. ! 

ABOUT CHILD CARE 
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WORKING MOTHER'S OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION _ 


Employers Concern 
About CCA 


Professional 

Managerial 

Proprietary 


Sales 

& 

Clerical 


Craftsman 

& 

Labo rers 


Service 

Worker 


No Privileaes 


2 


i 


3 


4 


Allows Privileges 


3 


2 


1 


4 


Expressed Concern 


3 


2 


1 


4 


Helpful in Finding 
Child Care Arrange- 
ments 


2 


3 


0 


1 


• Totals 


10 


8 


- 5 


13 



Average Total Score 2.5 



2 1.66 3.25 




1 = Most Favorable 'Working Conditions ^ 

2 = -Second Favored " 11 

3 = Third Favored ” 

4 = Least Favored " 

d. The Influence of Child Care Arrapdements on the Wo rjdna 
Mother's Choice of ¥ork7 



A majority of the women (61%) felt that their choice of work 
situation (e.g. hours of the day, number of days per week, and 
job level), was in no way influenced by the type of child care 
arranaement they were able to make. In other words, they were 
able to choose a job which was appropriate to their canabili ties, 
training, interests and work aspirations and were able to find 
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child care which agreed with their work schedule. 



However, 39% of the women workers felt that their choice of 
work was influenced by the kind of child care arrangement 
they were able to find. Among these 39 women., 26 felt that 
child care arranoements influenced the amount of time, hours 
of the day and number of days per week they could work. 3 
responded" that they had to take lower payinc jobs than they 
would have taken ordinarily because of difficulties in find- 
ing appropriate child care arrangements, and indicated that 
there was conflict in scheduling both work and child care 
arrangements. 8 said that they would not work at all if they 
could not find satisfactory child care arranoements. 

Several possibilities for exoloring this aspect further might 
include : 

1. Whether or not those women who felt that their child care 
arrangements did not influence their choice of work had 
much difficulty in finding adeouate child care arrange- 
ments. Do they consider themselves lucky to have found 
the right child care arrangement for their children or 
were there ample resources available? 

2. If pressed for a choice in respect to working where and 
when they wished and finding the best child care and setting 
up a work schedule (regardless of choice of work) around 
such child care, which would they choose? In other words, 
what is most important to them at the time, good day care 
for their children, or holding down the right job which suits 
them? 

The Quality of Child C are and It's Influence Upon the Mother ajt 
Work 

94% of the mothers responded that their particular child care 
arrangements allowed them to concentrate on their work without 
worrying about how their children were being cared for in their 
absence^ 6 respondents replied that they had difficulty in con- 
centratina on their work because of their concern for their child- 
ren „ 

The quest iion, "Do your day care arrangements allow you to concen- 
trate on your job without having to worry about your children? , 
implies that a positive answer would indicate satisfaction with 
the child care arrangements made. When asked to rate their chi 
care arrangements (excellent, good, fair or poor), mothers answers 
corresponded to their feelings about how well they were able to 
concentrate on their jobs. Ninety-four rated their child care 
arrangements as excellent or good (66 excellent and 28 good) and 
six rated itheii’ child care arrangements "fair." No one gave a 
rating of "poor." 

The auestion of the mother worrying about her children while work- 
ing, is related to the question of to what degree is this concern 



or worry communicated to the employers? Those women who can't 
concentrate on their work might make more personal phone calls 
to find out how the children were netting along. The quality 
and quantity of their work might also noticeably suffer. 30% 
of the employers indicated that they were aware of the diffi- 
culties their working mothers had in finding adequate child 
care. arrangements . Most of the employers (70%) said that no 
special problems around the quality of child care had ever 
been coirmunicated to them. 

The fact that none of the working mothers rated their child 
care arrangements as "poor" would be a worthwhile question for 
further study. Why did they answer this way? Does a mother 
feel quilty about leaving her child in someone else's care while 
working? Is she, therefore, not able to openly admit that her 
particular child care arrangement is of poor quality or undesir- 
able? What are parents' cri teri a for determining what is good 
child care? Do they know what kinds of things to look for when 
selecting a person or program? Would the working mother become 
more critical of the quality of care her child was receiving if 
she was offered more choices from which to select? Would she take 
the time to shop around for the best service? The writers of this 
study are aware of many programs throughout the country that pro- 
vide care that is below minimum standards. Despite the efforts 
of licensing authorities it has been almost impossible to upgrade 
some day care operations. Perhaps if the consumers of day care 
services (the parents), were more knowledgeable about what consti- 
tutes good day care and demanded better service, the program oper- 
ators would make a more concentrated effort to improve. 

If indeed working mothers "feel quilty about lea' ig their children, 
what are' the implications around this issue whit might be consid- 
ered by employers when hiring or supervising th r employees? 

Such information may enable an employer to unde stand some of the 
social -psychological factors which have a direc influence on work 
output. Should employers take an active role c.id if so .what can 
they do to help mitigate problems which affect the workino mother? 

f . Comparison of the Employer ‘s Knowle d ge and the Moth er' s Knowledge 
Abou t D ay Care Services 

Both sample populations (mothers and employers) were asked the 
same series of questions regarding their acquaintance with seven 
different kinds of day care services. The results from the two 
samples had a high correlation. Respondents were most familiar 
with Nursery Schools. Family day care and After School Care were 
the least known. (See Table 33.) Roughly 50% knew "quite alot" 
or "some" about all the day care services. The other half knew 
"Very little" or "nothing." Because Nursery Schools are sometimes nc 
classified as "Day Care" by some authorities (because of the strong 
emphasis on educational components), an extra computation was done 
in Table 33 which excluded this category. Comparing the separate 
totals, an emphasis on the lack of knowledge about day care is seen. 
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Another measurement of day care knowledge was administered 
by asking if each type of service existed or not in their 
county. (See Table 34.) The results were the same as above. 

Of particular interest, however, was the response to, what 
might be called, a "trick question." 15% of the mothers and 
20% of the emDl overs said that Head Start does exist in Olm- 
sted County. It' doesn't. Either the respondents were trying to 
to prove their knowledgeabi 1 i ty without knowincj the facts, or 
they really thought that Head Start did exist in their county. 
This could be due to the amount of publicity this particular 
program has had, for comDarati vely more people had heard or 
read more about Head Start than other types of services that 
have been around for a longer period of time. 



TABLE 33. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYERS' KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE MOTHERS' KNOWLEDGE ABOUT DAY CARE SERVICES 



Day Care Services 


AMOUNT OF 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 


DAY CAPE 


SERVICES 

n- tit: n — r* 


1 1 


' ‘‘Quite 


“AToF 


"Some" 1 


"Very Little" 


"iiotm nn 




Mothers 


Empl . 


Mothers 


Empl . 


Mothers 


Err ip 1 . 


Mothers 


jjmpi 


Nursery Schools 


51% * 


70%* 


39% 


20% 


7% 


10% 


3% 


- 


Day Care Centers 


23% 


10% 


48% 


60% 


20% 


20% 


9% 


10% 


Head Start 


30% 


30% 


35% 


40% 


18% 


- 


17% 


30% 


Day Act. Center 


14% 


20% 


36% 


40% 


13% 


20% 


37% 


20% 


Homemaker Serv. 


14% 


30% 


29% 


40% 


18% 


10% 


39% 


20% 


Family Day Care 


8% 


- 


19% 


30% 


26% 


40% 


45% 


30% 


After Sch. Care 


1% 


- 


8% 


10% 


7% 


20% 


84% 


70% 


Total Average % 


20.14% 


22.85% 


30.57% 


34.28% 


15.57% 


17.14% 


33.42% 


25.71 


Total Average % 


1 5 . 00% 


15.00% 


29.16% 


36.66% 


17.00% 


18.33% 


38.50% 


30.00 



(excluding Nursery 
school s . ) 



* Percentages out of a total of 100 working mothers and 10 employers. 
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TABLE 34. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYERS KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
MOTHERS' KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OR NON- 
EXISTENCE OF DAY CARE SERVICES IN OLMSTED COUNTY 



KNOWLEDGE OF DAY CARE SERVICES: 



i 

i 


"DOES 

Mothers 


EXIST" 

Empl.- 


"DOESN'T 

Mothers 


EXIST" : 
Empl . | 


■ " DON T 
Mothers 


KNOW" " ' 
Empl . 


Nursery Schools 


' 85% 


J 

100% ! 

s 


7% 


j 

_ i 


8% 


- 


Day Care Centers 


74% 


90% ! 

1 


6% 


10% 


; 20% 


- 


Head Start 


15% 


20% j 


23% 


40% 


1 62% 


40% 


Day Activity Ctr. 


; 49% 


60% | 


| 11% 


- 


40% 


40% 


Homemaker Serv. 


54% 


80% 


5% 


- 


41% 


20% 


Family Day Care 


35% 


60% 


5% 


- 


; 60% 

i 


40% 


After Sch. Care 


j 10% 

1 


10% 


12% 


- 


j 78% 

i 


90% 


Total Average % 


46% 


60% 


10% 


8% 


44% 


32% 



g . The Employers 1 Attitudes About Day Care 

Five employers answered as most people do when they said that 
they honestly didn't know if there were enough Day Care Services 
in their community. There were four that thought there were 
enough services and added that they "had no problem in this re- 
gard. " Only one employer responded that more day care services 
were needed. He said, "This is a definite problem when hiring 
women. " 

One employer had at one time considered providing day care to his 
employees as a fringe benefit. Four employers thought that busi- 
ness and industry should play a greater role in the field of day 
care while six didn't see day care as important to subsidize. 

More than half of the employers saw the state government as being 
a more appropriate source of revenue than the Federal Government. 

The reactions of the employers to the interview were varied, but 
generally speaking, they appeared to gain interest as the inter- 
view progressed. Perhaps they became less threatened as they 
learned that this was not an attack and that the questions related 
to their problems and concerns. Th^ir reactions were more anolo-- 
ajfS, getic in nature. Some wondered if they had helped at all and said 
they were surprised at how little they knew about day care. Their 
curiosities, on the whole, were aroused and they requested copies 
of this report. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 



This study was conducted in Olmsted County, Minnesota, for the purposes of doc- 
umenting and understanding what child care arrangements: worki ng mothers made 
and what factors influenced their choices and preferences .. Such information 
was needed by local citizens, professional people and servi ce agenci es , who 
will be responsible for designing and planning for future comprehensive commun- 
ity services to children and their families. 

To obtain the desired information, two separate questionnaires were designed: 
one for the working mother of preschool age children; and the other for the 
employer, who hired a high percentage of women. A total of 100 working women 
were selected for interviewing by using a random sample method. 20 interviews 
were conducted with working women who lived in the rural (farm) areas of the 
County, based on the 1969 School Census reports that 20% of the preschool 
children were rural residents. 80 working mothers were from the four quadrants 
of Greater Rochester. A total of ten major employers were selected for inter- 
viewing on the basis of their being representative of ten industrial classi- 
fications and their having the highest number of women employees within each 
classification. Eight of the ten employers hired more women than men. 

The County of Olmsted and the City of Rochester present a wide variety of life 
situations for the social researcher to observe. Although located in a pri- 
marily rural setting, Rochester, with its highly developed medicaT and business 
industries, is a well established cultural, technical and business center, 
which attracts people and commerce from around the world. In many respects, 
Rochester is an unusual city and the reader should keep this in mind when con- 
sidering the specific findings of this study. Certain facts may very well be 
applicable or true of other communities, but this study is intended to describe 
and relate what was found regarding only a portion of a population within 
Olmsted County. That is, these findings describe the situations of working 
women who have preschool age children and are residents of Olmsted County. 

A. The Children and the Provisions for Their Care 

This study revealed that the process of documenting and describing child 
care provisions is, in itself, complicated. The complexity increased in 
direct proportion to the variety of arrangements, the number of chi ldren 
per family and the number of separate arrangements a mother made for each 
of her children. This study described three basic types of child care 
arrangements: 1. Primary, 2. Secondary, 3. Multiple. 

Among the 100 families, there were 274 children below 19 years of age and 
142 children below 6 years of age. This study concentrated on the latter 
age group, or, the preschool age children. 

Most (67%) of the mothers had only one preschool age child. The remaining 
33% had from two to four preschoolers. 
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All 100 mothers had made primary child care arrangements for their children 
(which was one criterion for being selected for interviewing). 36 mothers 
made secondary arrangements for their children. In other words, 51 preschool 
children had more than one child care arrangement on a regular basis. 28 
of the 33 mothers who had from 2 to 4 children made one arrangement for 
their children, i.e. having one person caring for all children from one 
family at the same time. The remaining five mothers made multiple child 
care arrangements, and three of these five mothers made both primary and 
secondary arrangements for each of their children. Where a mother was 
making up to eight or nine different arrangements for her 4 preschoolers, 
the system was still Found to be inadequate and 3 (possibly 4) of the 
children were left alone for certain periods until the mother came home 
from work. Among those who were making secondary arrangements, there were 
only four children left with their 11 to 13 year old siblings. 



Where are the children and who cares for them while their mothers work? 
Regarding primary child care arrangements only, 93% of the chi ldren were 
cared for in their own homes or in someone else's (46% in their own homes 
and 47% in someone else's). Only 5.6% of the children under 5 were in 
group day care centers, compared to a national average of 7.7%. Where 
children were cared for in their own homes, half were cared for by their 
fathers. This meant that in 21% of the homes, the parents were working 
on two separate shifts. 

One of the most significant findings was that 60% (and very possibly 
more) of the children, who were cared for in homes of non-relatives, were 
in hemes which were not licensed. (This involved 34 out of 56 children 
in the sample) . 

Most children in the sample were away from their mothers on a full day and 
regular basis: (a) 88% of the children from 4 to 8 hours and more per 

day; (b) More than half of the children (57%) for 5 days and more each 
week, with an average of 4.13 days per week. 



The average amount spent for child care, where fees were involved, was 
$3.84 per day, or $15.85 per week. 50% of the mothers said they would be 
willing to pay more (from $4 to $6 per day) if they could have the type of 
care they preferred. 61% of the total sample wanted to keep their children 
in their own homes. Cost did not seem to be as important as other factors 
when mothers revealed the criteria they used in evaluating their child 
care arrangements. Convenience to the mother was most important. Also of 
importance to the mothers was the happiness of the children and the personal 
attributes of the people caring for the children. Preference for having 
their children in a home- like atmosphere and social stimulation for the 
children were also important reasons given. 



Only three mothers mentioned that they particularly liked their child care 
arrangements because of the educational value for their children and only 
one mentioned that this was the most important reason for choosing a child 
care arrangement. When looking for someone to care for their children, 
only 10% used correnunity information services, such as newspapers 
Of those who did ask for help (54 mothers), most relied on their 



or agencies, 
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relatives and neighbors. 

Although 94% of the mothers rated their child care arrangements as "excell- 
ent, or good", 44 of them would prefer a type of arrangement other than 
what they presently had. Their strongest desire was to have a sitter come 
into their own homes (as expressed by 61%). This was seen to be the most 
convenient, although it would be more expensive. The strongest desire to 
keep what child care arrangements they had was expressed by those mothers 
whose children were cared for in their own homes and by those mothers 
whose children were in group care facilities. The least desired arrange- 
ment, if they had a choice, would be to have their children in homes of .... 

relatives or nonrelatives. In contrast, almost half the children had pri- 
mary arrangements in someone else's home, which revealed a marked difference 
between existing situations and what would be most desired. 

It had been strongly implied, before conducting this study, that trans- 
portation problems may be an important factor which prevented parents from 
using the existing group care programs. The results of this study indi- 
cated that only 5% of the mothers felt that if a group care center were 
provided at a reasonable cost at some distance from their home, trans- 
portation would be a problem. If transportation were to be provided to 
these five families, almost half of the sample population would be will- 
ing and able to use such a group care facility. The other 50% stated 
they would not want their children in a group care center. 

Less than half (42%) had considered using child care services and then 
decided not to. They thought such services were too expensive, not con- 
venient, or found that such services were not located in their area. A 
few mothers (6) had erroneous information about group care. They thought 
that day care centers could serve only the poor and didn't think their 
children would qualify. Only two mothers found that lack of transporta- 
tion prevented them from using existing services. 

B . Mothers' Work Situations and t he I mp li_cat^ 

Child Care Arrangements - 

Although exact information could not be obtained regarding the number of 
working women who had preschool age children, the employers, collectively, 
estimated that roughly 7% (and very possibly more) of their women employees 
fit this description. Hopefully, this information will be more reliably 
reported in the 1970 U.S. Census Report. Previous studies revealed in 
Olmsted County that the concentration of working women was the highest in 
the City of Rochester, where 45.5% of the labor force were women. 

88 of the 100 mothers interviewed were working outside their homes at the 
time of the survey. The remaining number (12) had worked during the past 
year, but were not currently employed. Most of the women in the sample 
were holding down full-time jobs. 62% worked 5 days and more per week, 
and 92% worked more than four hours per day. 66% were working year round. 
Although 3/4 of them worked a regular day shift (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.), 20% 
had jobs that involved working between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m., the night-time 
shifts. This study revealed that the chances of a mother going to work 
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when her children were between the ages of 3 and 5 were 1 1/2 times greater 
than when her children were belcv^ age 3. 

Most of the women in the sample population (63%) had education and training 
experiences beyond high school- Compared to regional and national averages, 
this particular sample of residents of Olmsted County had twice as many 
professional women in the labor market (35% in Olmsted and 17% at the 
regional and national levels). 39% of the women made over $400 per month, 
with most earning between $200 and $400 per month. The average (mean) 
monthly family income, which included the mothers' earnings, was also 
relatively high, $1,089.84 per month. This study revealed that there was 
very little correlation between the educational level of the working 
mother and the type of child care arrangements she made or preferred. 

Family income, also, did not seem to be an influencing factor. However, 
the more the mother made on her job, the more she was apt to pay for child 
care. Regarding the type of child care preferred, most women, no matter 
what educational level, preferred to have their children at hone while 
they worked. However, those with high school and vocational training saw 
group day care as more preferable than those who had college educations. 

According to the women respondents, they work primarily for money to supp- 
lement the basic family income. There were 5 women who were divorced, 
and only two of these were sole supporters of their family. Three were 
receiving A.F.D.C. supplements. The employers agreed that usually women 
worked to supplement basic family income. 

If given a choice of whether to work or not, most women would rather work; 
(60%) because of their own personal reasons and satisfactions they get 
from worki ng. 38% said that they would rather not work and would prefer 
to stay home with their children. Relatively few (21%) mentioned that 
they had any family problems resulting from their absence from home, 
most of these said that they wanted more time with their families. 

For the most part, the employers expressed some concern about child care 
arrangements and problems of the working mother. Most employers did not 
see that this was much of a problem, however, and did not see themselves 
as playing much of a role in the child care picture. The mothers saw 
their employers allowing more privileges than what the employers actually 
confirmed. This study concluded that most working mothers have to com- 
pete on an equal level with all others in the labor force. They must 
appear to have solved their child care arrangements on their own and sel- 
dom communicate having difficulties in this area to her employer. Many 
of the employers felt that they would hire working mothers over single 
women because of greater dependability. 94% of the women had rated their 
child care arrangements as excellent or good and the same number said 
that they were able to concentrate on their work without having to worry 
about their children. According to most employers, work performance and 
dependability of the working mother was not strongly affected or associated 
with her child care arrangements. 

Both sample populations were asked to judge themselves on how knowledgeable 
they were about various community child care services. The division be- 
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tween knowing "quite alot" or "some" and knowing "very little" or "nothing" 
was about 50-50. 

The best known were nursery schools, day care centers, and Head Start. The 
least known were after school care, family day care, homemaker services and 
day activity centers for the mentally retarded. It was evident from com- 
ments from both the working mothers and the employers, as reflected by the 
interviewers , that those who admitted not knowing very much about child 
care services had their curiosities aroused and wanted to be better in- 
formed. 

Although some employers would be interested in being more involved in the 
day care field, they expressed that state level involvement would be more 
acceptable to them than to consider federal participation. 
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Conclusions 



"The phenomenon I refer to... is the tidal 
wave of craving for convenience that is 
sweeping over America. Today convenience 
is the success factor of just about every 
type of produce and service that is show- 
ing steady growth." (Charles Mortimer, 

President, General Foods Corporation, 
address to American Marketing Association, 

H ew York Herald Tribune , i'lay 14, 1959.) 

"Conclusion" is defined by Webster as judgement, decision or opinion formed 
after investigation. This study yields much information and food for thought. 
However, it is not enough to reiterate just the findings of this section. It 
is rather more important that conclusions be based on accumulated knowledge, 
using the newly found information to augment it. The authors offer the follow- 
ing conclusions for consideration by the people of Olmsted County as they plan 
for improving child care services. 

A. Many opinions about day care services that have been stated in other 

studies and other publications seem to be confirmed by this study: 

1. Working mothers are here to stay and this should be recognized 
as a fact. Some people argue that they believe that mothers of 
young children should stay at home. This may well be a valid opin- 
ion and worth listening to, but it is not enough to state an opinion; 
it won't rid the world of working mothers. Mothers of young child- 
ren are working. This study revealed that mothers of preschool 
children work not only out of economic necessity but because of 
their self-aspirations and satisfactions they get from working. 

60% of the mothers sampled indicated that they would rather work 
if g en a choice. (See pp 37-39). Rochester ’was noted to be 
particularly unusual in respect to having not only a higher density 
of women, as compared to other communities, but this study pointed 
out that 63% of the working mothers have more than a high school 
education. Rochester has twice as many working mothers classi- 
fied as "professional workers" than regional and national averages. 
Women have been specifically trained and educated to participate 
and compete in the open labor market. 

2. The number of women in the labor market grows each year „ This is 
based on statistics from the Women's Bureau of the Labor Depart- 
ment. The percentage of women in the Rochester labor market in 
1968 was 45.5% (ROTPS). 

3. Parents are usually unaware of the importance of early childhood 
education and are prone to accept custodial care as being sufficient. 
In this study, only one mother (out of 100) indicated that educa- 
tional value for the child was most important for choosing a child 
care arrangement. 



4. In making arrangements for the care of their children, working 
mothers choose those that are most convenient. Although low cost 
is an important consideration, many are willing to pay more for 
the sake of convenience. 61% of the mothers would prefer to have 
their children cared for in their own homes, which seemed to be 
the most convenient arrangement. 

5. "Day care services" are often poorly defined, poorly interpreted 
to the general public, project the wrong image and do little to 
influence public understanding, attitudes and values regarding 
the importance of the early childhood years. It might be expected 
that people who have had to make child care arrangements would 
know more than the average person about day care services in their 
community. However, this study revealed that 50% of the working 
mothers admitted knowing very little or nothing about such services. 
The average mother knew little more about day care than the em- 
ployers who were interviewed. 14% of the mothers who had decided 
not to use day care centers (among those 42 mothers who had consid- 
ered using day care and didn't) had the erroneous impression that 
day care was for the poor or for children with special problems. 
Although the respondents were more familiar with nursery schools 
than any other service, they gave very little priority to providing 
educationally stimulating environments when making child care pro- 
visions . 

B. Making child care arrangements is a complex task. This study revealed 
that: 

1. Convenience was continuously stressed as being the most important 
factor in choice of child care arrangements. (See Table 9). 
Therefore, it can be concluded that mothers who make complicated 
arrangements do so because: 

a. They cannot find one situation to fulfill the needs during 
their total working hours, e.g. a relative may only be 
available 5 hours per day. 

b. They cannot afford to pay for the desired service for all 
of the working hours. 

c. They cannot find one place that will provide all the desired 
services, e.g. a nursery school that meets only 3 hours a 
day or a day care center that takes only children over 3 
years of age. 

2. Working mothers are reluctant to rea?eal or express their dissatis- 
factions about the child care arrangements they have made (see 
Table 11) and, if they have difficulty in f~nding appropriate care K , 
seldom express it because: 

a. They assume, because of 1 ~k of knowledge, thct they have 
to take what they can get. 
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b. They think people will see them as inadequate mothers. 

c. They don't admit to themselves that the care is less 
than adequate. 

d. They have to compete in the labor force and feel they 
must appear to have solved this problem. 

C. Poor quality care is allowed to exist because: 

1. Parents criteria for choosing child care arrangements are based 
on convenience and low cost (See Table 9), rather than on quali- 
fied personnel, educational worth, and sound child development 
principles. 

2. The cost of good care is high. 

3. Some parents may not place high value on the need for adequate 
child care. 

4. Licensing requirements are not being ecLually enforced. 

D. The community has the right to be informed and the responsibility to 
participate in planning and providing semrirces to young children, who 
cannot speak in their own behalf. 

E. The image of day care must be transformed. People must begin to see 
it as a preventive service focused on known meeds of children and 
parents and based on the knowledge and practices of many disciplines. 

F. Day Care needs to be thought of as an entity in itself because: 

— . it is not a social service as we knot 3 ? it. 

.... it is not an educational service as we know it. 

.... it is not a health service as we know it. 

Day care is a combination of all these components a, id some others. 

In order to properly serve the families and children who need it, 
day care must gain the status of a recognised community service. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The findings and conclusions indicate several major factors in the child 
care picture of Olmsted County: 

Most children are cared for in homes . 



Most people have only a scant knowledge 
of what good day care should be . 

Children's needs are given a lower priority 
than cost and convenience in choosing child 
cav’e arrangements . 

Most parents would prefer to have their children 
cared for in their own homes . 



Studying the factors and assuming that the objective is to improve services 
to families and children by attempting to meet their day care needs. Synergetic 
Systems, Inc. offers the following recommendations, listed in order of priority. 



1. A day care communications center should be established. This 

center should provide information about day care to the community 
at large and to individuals. It should be a clearing house where 
those who provide care can report available openings. Parents 
needing to make arrangements can then request specific referrals. 



2. Programs presently providing group day care services to children 
should work to improve their programs and their image in the 
community. They should provide information about their services 
to the communications center in order to have a coordinated campaign 
to inform the public. They should plan for combined services that 
could be provided by the day care communications center. For example, 
a central referral service. 



3. A comprehensive campaign to educate the citizens of Olmsted County 
about day care services should be planned. The services of a pro- 
fessional public relations or marketing expert should be enlisted. 
All available media of communication should be used to reach tne 
greatest number of people possible, e.g. radio, television., news- 
papers, public meetings, direct mail, etc. 

4. A resource center for licensed family day care mothers should be 
establ i shed . 



This center should be staffed with a child development specialist 
and should offer materials and services. Materials corald include 
books, records, audio visual equipment, educational ^to?.s a games, ecc 



These materials could be shared via a "library system, 
should include such things as: 
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a. Coordination of activities s.g. field trips 

b. Cooperative buying opportunities _ 

c. A newsletter to transmit information of local interest 
d* Counseling or consultation on special problems 

e! Information about national, regional and state developments 
in relation to day care 



5 . 



6 . 



8 . 



10 , 



center, 
to provide 
perhaps 
person 



Training programs for family day care mothers should be provide 
throuqh the vocational school or other comnunity schools. Such 
a program must be geared to the particular tasks and problems o 
carinq for children in a home setting rather than in a r pntpr - 
This training should be at least partially subsidized 
incentive. Subsidy could be in the form of tuition or 
could provide a substitute child care worker while the 
goes to classes . 

Status of licensed family day care should be recognized 
The fact that licensing is regulated by laws should be made c 
A system of evaluating and certifying family day care operator 
should be developed to make the public aware of their rights to 
expect approved levels of quality. Levels can be established 
on amount of training of operator, type of facilities 



based 
available, etc. 



Olmsted County Department of Social Services should embark upon an 
active Droqram to license those homes now providing day care services 
to children without legal sanctions. (Appropriate status and services 
recommended above should be helpful in emphasizing the advantages 
that are available to licensed homes.) 

Training programs for "sitters" who provide care in the child's home 
should ^instituted. Sitters completing a course of study could be 
certified and listed by the communication center. 

A coordinated child care service center should be Ubnshed to dem- 
onstrate how comprehensive services can be provided. [*®"K r 

should provide a core program patterned after a nursery schoo , 
with satellite programs such as group homes for infants and young 
rhildren activity programs for school age children, etc. The ■ 

should be a "neighborhrood" operation administered by a board including 
parents! utilizing the school , the church, the civic groups .etc ,1 
should be small enoughs to serve a limited geographic area but large 
enough in scope to sesrve all ages. 

A subsidy program should be considered. Such a program would enable 
those who need day cane to receive funds to supplement their day 
care budget if the y meet established eligibility requirements. This 
rnulri be set uc much like a sliding scale fee arrangement. In other 
wSris, a roarent who could afford to pay only $2.00 per day could re- 
ceive a voucher for the $2.00 needed to purchase care that costs $4.LU 
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V 



These recommendations are in response to the needs and problems stated 
in this study The writers feel that the ideal solution to the day care 
problem would 'be a comprehensive system of inexpensive or free day care 
centers with satellite services. We realize, however, that the plann g 
for sueJa a system can only be done when the community ■ feels ^ the need. 
Therefore, we believe that the immediate objectives should oe public 

education and improvement of existing services. The long range' involved 
for meeting day care needs must be determined by an informed and involved 

public. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The recommendations are, in fact, ideas as to how the citizens of Olmsted 
County might deal with the existing and growing problems of child care. 

It would be presumptuous of Synergetic Systems, Inc. to state that Olmsted 
County sh ould or must do anything. Rather we have offered some concepts 
for discussion so that local people can make their own decisions. 

We believe very strongly, that if a community project is to be accepted and 
used by the people in the community, those people must be involved in the 
planning and the decision making. It would, therefore, be inappropriate 
for us to define specific methods of implementation for the recommendations 
listed above. Instead we suggest some steps to be used in the planning 
process. 

1. Organize a Child Care Planning and Coordinating Committee 

which is representative of all interested individuals, groups 
and agencies. This organizing may be done by the committee ^ 
which initiated this study or by a small steering committee. 

The following types of people are suggested as potential members 
of a planning and coordinating committee: 

Potential users (e.g. working mothers) 

Parents (users) 

Proprietors of Day Care Services (centers and family day care) 

Staff of non-profit services to children 

Public School person: 1 (administrative and teaching) 

Socia' Service agency personnel 
Health agency personnel 
Religious agency personnel 
Employers of women 
Civic groups 
Philanthropic groups 

Tihis committee may be a large one in order to include representatives 
of all appropriate groups and also representatives of different economic 
levels and minority groups. Because of its size it should be immed- 
iately divided into task forces that are charged with producing a work 
program designed lo Implement a specific part of a recommendation. For 
example, to establish a day care communications center, the large 
committee might be divided into the following task forces: 

....Services — to draw up a plan detailing the specific services to 
be included 

Staff — to determine who should staff the center, volunteers? 

paid personnel? What qualifications for staff? 

to write job descriptions, to determine personnel policies 

....Physical plant — to decide whether this should be housed in an 
existing agency or by itself 
to study possibilities and make suggestions 



Funding —no project can be operated without money. This 

task force should explore possibilities for funding 
(government grant, private foundation, fees charged 
to cover cost, cooperative efforts of several agencies, 
etc . ) 

....Linkage — to determine how a communications center should function 
in relation to existing agencies 

These task forces should be responsible to the total committee, which 
may be administered bv a board or an executive committee. Take care 
that the "system" does not become so unwieldy that it prevents decisions 
and actions. 

This committee and its task forces will need the support and technical 
assistance of an established agency. The best results would occur if 
a full time person could be assigned to work with the groups. The 
"steering committee" should enlist the cooperation of local agencies, 
private foundations, and the businessmen of the community to obtain 
funds to provide such a staff person. 

2. A timetable should be established, bv the committee, that will guide 
the planners and facilitate the accomplishment of a total program, 

5 tep by-step. 



The findings and conclusions prompted our recommendations. We hope 
they will be helpful and that they will be implemented. But if they 
are not exactly what the people of Olmsted County would like, we hope 
they will be used to stimulate other ideas. The number of children 
who require day care, of one kind or another, grows steadily. Action 
is necessary! 

Franklin Roosevelt once said, "The country needs; and, unless I mistake 
its temper , the country demands bold, persistent; experimentation. It 
is common sense to take a method and try it. If it fails, admit it 
frankly and try another. But above all, try something." 
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GLOSSARY 



CHILDREN 

Defined here as any dependents under 5 years of aqe livinq in the household. 
This would include the mother's own children, step children, adonted child- 
ren or foster children. 



DAY CARE 



All those arrangements whereby individuals or qrouos, other than parents or 
guardians, regularly take charge of and are responsible for non-related child- 
ren during periods of time when parents or guardians are not present. This 
is an "umbrella" term, which includes but is not limited to, groun day care, 
family day care, nursery school, day care center, head start, DAC. 

DAY CARE CENTE R 

Arrangements; where six or more children are cared for in a group settino. 
Licensed Day Care Centers must meet state requirements regarding snace, 
equipment, staff, proqram, etc. The centers may be in homes, community 
centers, schools, churches, or any suitable structure. Day Care Center 
Personnel are people interested in children. They often have had child- 
related training and experience. The Day Care Center usually offers group 
care for the young child three to five years old. It may also offer group 
activity for the school age child. 

DAC (DAYTIME ACTIVITY CENTER) 

Day Care Centers for the mentally retarded. These programs are usually 
funded by 50% local money and 50% state appropriation. DAC's serve all 
ages, from 3 years into adulthood, and they are required to serve those 
retarded who are excluded from the public school because of age, IQ level, 
physical handicaps, etc. They must meet special licensing requirements 
and provide programs suitable to both chronological and mental age levels. 

FAHILY DAY CARE 



Arrangements where a woman cares for children (who are not related to her) 
in her home. Licensed family day care is regulated in Minnesota so that 
the number of children cared for in any one home does not exceed five. These 
may be of any age, except that no more than two children under one year of 
age may be in any family day care home. The home must meet minimum standards 
of health, safety, etc. . 

GR OUP DAY CARE 

A term which refers to care of six or more children in one facility. It 
would include such kinds of situations as day care center, nursery school, 
head start, day nursery, play group, day activity center, etc. 
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HEAD START 



A Federally funded program for children four or five years old who are from 
1 ow- income families . Opportunities for growth and development are enhanced 
by providing health, education and social services for the child and his 
family. The programs utilize professional and non-professional staff and 
also use volunteers. 

HOMEMAKER SERVICES 



Services related to care of home and children e.g. cleaning, sewing, cooking, 
etc. provided by a social service agency to teach skills to the mother or to 
care for the family in emergency situations. 

MUL TIP LE CHILD CARE ARR ANGEMENTS 

This term refers to the situation where there were two or more children in a 
family unit and the mother made different child care arrangements for each 
chi Id" rather than make one arrangement for all her children simultaneously. 

A mother who made multiple child care arrangements may also have made primary 
and secondary arrangements for one or more of her children during a given day, 
week or month. 



NURSERY SCHOOL OR DAY NURSERY 

A center for six or mere children who are between the ages of three and six. 
Activities are planned during specific hours and these are of an educational 
or enriching nature. The term, "School" may be used only if the center has 
at least one teacher certified by the Minnesota State Department of Education 
for every twenty children. 

PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 

This term refers to the place where the working mother's child was cared for 
and/or the person who took care of the child over the longest period of time 
in a given day, week or month. This applies to one child or more than one 
child, from the same family who were cared for all in the same way. Where 
children were in kindergarten, the term "primary arrangement" referred to the 
time the child v/as not in school. 



SECONDARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 

This term refers to the place where the working mother's child was cared for 
and/or the person who took care of the child for a shorter period of time 
than the primary CCA and such an arrangement was used as a supplementary to the 
primary. This applies to one child or more than one child from the same fam- 
ily who were cared for all in the same way. 




WORK SITUATION 



rhose circumstances which constitute and help describe the major aspects or 
:ondi tions experienced by people in and around their employment. For example 
such aspects as hours, wages, types of job, and fringe benefits describe a 
person's work situation. gn 




WORKING MOTHER 



Women who work for pay outside their own home. This study specifically includes 
women who are presently working or who have worked durinq the past year. It 
excludes women who work in their own homes 0? who work outside the home on a 
voluntary basis. 
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